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THE U.S. UNEMPLOYMENT 
picture, as painted by Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder in his latest 
report to Congress, is a dark one. Mr. 
Snyder does not alter his earlier esti- 
mate of 8,000,000 unemployed by next 
March and declares that “high unem- 
ployment will persist through 1946.” 
The reconversion chief’s report does 
not support popular hopes that unem- 
ployment wili decline rapidly after 
next March, emphasizing that “men 
and women will be coming out of the 
armed services faster than industry 
can possibly reemploy them.” 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 
has been passed by the Senate. The 
measure but faintly resembles the 
draft upon which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency held 
extensive hearings. Observed Senator 
Barkley, the majority leader: “This 
bill guarantees everybody out of work 
the right to seek a job and find one 
if he can. As I read it, the govern- 
ment will help, but only if it is con- 
venient for the government to do so.” 


THE “HOSTILE ATTITUDE” OF 
Congress is contributing in large meas- 
ure to the unrest sweeping the coun- 
try, President Green declared in a 
statement condemning Congressional 
refusal to provide for human needs 
during the reconversion period. “Con- 
gress is in no position to complain 
about strikes,” he said, “when it de- 
liberately goes on strike itself against 
the best interests of the nation.” 


EDWARD FLORE, LATE HEAD 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, is a labor leader who will be 
sorely missed not only by his col- 
leagues on the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L., but by multitudes of 
humble wage-earners throughout the 
United States. First elected president 
of his union at the age of 33, Ed Flore 


HIGHLIGHTS 


was kept in that office through the en- 
tire second half of his life. He and his 
associates, backed by a militant mem- 
bership, effected tremendous improve- 
ments in the wages and working con- 
ditions of the waiters, cooks, bartend- 
ers and the other workers within their 
organization’s jurisdiction. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS NOT 
going to let the emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation bill die without 
putting up a fight. The President 
summoned Democratic members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to the White House after the committee 
laid the measure on the shelf. Accord- 
ing to reports, Mr. Truman spoke 
rather plainly to the assembled law- 
makers. But the bill is still on the shelf. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
conference upon which President Tru- 
man and Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach are pinning their hopes for 
industrial peace in the postwar era 
has heen scheduled for November 5. 
The conference will be held in Wash- 
ington. Representatives of the A. F. 
of L. have not yet been named. Man- 
agement spokesmen will be designated 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. An impartial chair- 
man, whose identity is not yet known, 
will preside. It will be his duty to 
represent “the public interest.” 


A SURVEY OF JOB OPENINGS 
in the principal industrial cities shows 
that a majority of the jobs now offered 
to displaced war workers and returning 
veterans pay sweatshop wages. Most 
of the jobs carry rates of less than 75 
cents an hour. In many communities 
more than half the available situations 
pay less than 50 cents. New Haven, 
Connecticut, is an example. There, 
out of 2,700 openings listed, all but 500 
pay less than 75 cents. 
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i S tay United 


It is easier to remove tyrants and 
destroy concentration camps than it 
js to kill the ideas which gave them 
birth and strength. All fascism did 
not die with Hitler. 

Victory on the battlefield was es- 
sential, but it was not enough. For 
a good peace, a lasting peace, the 
decent peoples of the earth must 
remain determined to strike down 
the evil spirit which has hung over 
the world for the last decade. 

The forces of reaction and tyr- 
anny all over the world will try to 
keep the United Nations from re- 
maining united. Even while the mil- 
itary machine of the Axis was being 
destroyed—even down to its very 
end—they still tried to divide us. 
They failed. But they will try again. 

To divide and conquer was—and 
still is—their plan. They still try to 
make one ally suspect the other, hate 
the other, desert the other. I say 
that the United Nations will remain 
united. They will not be divided 
by propaganda. 

During the war we tested the 
principle of cooperation and found 
that it works. Through the pooling 
of resources, through joint and com- 
bined military command, through 
constant staff meetings, we showed 
what united strength can do in war. 
That united strength forced Ger- 
many and Japan to surrender. 

At San Francisco a great instru- 
ment was created for peace and secu- 
rity and human progress in the 
world. The world must now use it. 

If any nation would keep security 
for itself, it must be ready and will- 
ing to share security with all. That 
is the price which each nation will 
have to pay for world peace. Unless 
we are all willing to pay that price, 
no organization for world peace can 
accomplish its purpose. 

President Truman. 
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GEORGE MEANY and W. 


MR. MEANY 


in the minds of British labor 
leaders today is the rapid de- 
mimobilization of the millions of men 
in Britain’s armed forces. The Brit- 
ish trade unions are using every 
Means at their disposal to bring 
bout a quick return of these men to 
peacetime industrial occupations. 

Not only is labor directly putting 
ppressure on the government to speed 
tp the demobilization of the armed 
forces but it is also doing so indi- 
Tectly, by creating all the public 
Sympathy it can in support. 

When we analyze the reason back 
of labor’s anxiety for a speedy return 
to industry of the men in service we 
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ibe MOST important matter 


r Today 


C. DOHERTY 


come face to face with the fact that, 
although the war is over and won, 
England's sacrifices and struggles 
still continue. As British labor was 
the spearhead in welding the nation 
together for victory so we find Brit- 
ish labor teday keenly alive to the 
nation’s immediate postwar needs. 
England’s struggle for economic 
recovery after a devastating war in 
which she suffered sorely is at the 
present moment a question of man- 
power. The people are living on 
short rations and are in vital need of 
raw materials to rebuild the coun- 
try’s economy. At the present Brit- 
ain has only one way of paying for 
the food and raw materials it must 











MR. DOHERTY 


import—by payment in goods pro- 
duced. Hence the anxiety of British 
labor to bring about the quick return 
of the men and women in the armed 
forces to productive peacetime work. 

Britain must get back to producing 
the things that she can sell overseas 
if her economy is to survive the try- 
ing days ahead. This means man- 
power. 

On V-E Day, Britain had five 
million men and women in the armed 
forces. By the end of the year, the 
rate of demobilization will reach 
45,000 per week. Even at this rate 
there will have been demobilized 
only 2,000,000 by June of next year. 
According to a report of Mr. George 
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Isaacs, the Labor Minister, Britain 
needs 5,000,000 persons in industry 
in order to provide at least the pre- 
war standards of production and 
services. With only 2,000,000 addi- 
tional workers in prospect by next 
June, it can readily be seen why la- 
bor is dissatisfied with the rate of 
demobilization. 

A word picture of conditions as 
they now exist in England gener- 
ally, and in London in particular, 
might help us to a realization of the 
many and trying problems which 
face the British people today. While 
the world has known for some time 
past of Britain’s efforts and sacri- 
fices during the early days of the 
war, it has perhaps not fully realized 
that the country was in the front 
lines, so to speak, up until the last. 
V-2 rocket bomb fell into London 
in December of 1944—six months 
after D-Day. London was a major 
target during six long years of war 
and not a single section of the city 
was spared. Although defenses were 
good, enemy bombs of every type, 
land mines, V-1 flying bombs and 
V-2 rocket bombs, found their mark 
on British targets. 

In London block after block has 
been laid waste. Public buildings, 
schools, hospitals and churches are 
included in the devastation. How- 
ever, London was not the only city 
that suffered. Southampton, Cov- 
entry, Hull, Crewe, Preston, Liver- 
pool and many other cities were sub- 
jected to bombings and killings. 


A. 


Poorly paid, British workers live under conditions that are less than 


More than 60,000 civilians were 
killed as the result of air attack. 
The official figures as to material 
damage wrought on Britain by air 
attack again highlight the man- 
power problem the nation now faces. 
According to the War Damage Com- 
mission, more than 3,000,000 homes 
were damaged. In addition, we find 
listed 1,600 hospitals, 16,000 
churches and church properties, 
8,000 schools and 75,000 shops. In 
London alone the list of damaged 
properties totals 1,400,000. 

These figures give some indica- 
tion of the tremendous need for man- 
power to rebuild at home, in addi- 
tion to the manpower required to 
produce the goods that England 
must export in order to live. 

The housing shortage is so acute 
in London today that returning sol- 
diers awaiting discharge are in some 
cases billeted in the subways, which 
were used as air raid shelters by the 
people of London during the blitz. 

The food situation is not by any 
means good. At present, for ex- 
ample, each adult is allotted one egg 
every two weeks. But lately very 
few have received even the egg 
allotted. Milk: likewise is rationed. 
Each adult is entitled to two and 
one-half pints per week, with special 
provisions for children. Fresh meat, 
beef, pork or mutton, is limited to 
approximately twenty-five cents’ 
worth per person per week. But 
even this meager amount is not al- 
ways available and in many cases 
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people have to take their 
small weekly meat ration jg 
the form of tinned meats, 


In short, the outlook fo 
the immediate future with 
regard to the bare necegg. 
ties of life for the people of 
Britain is not favorable, 

However, British  trage 
unionists are suffering up. 
der no illusions as to the 
economic outlook for their 
natién. It is by no means 
an overstatement to’ say that 
British labor is more keenly 
alive to the vital problems 
facing the nation than is any 
other segment of the British 
people. With the traditional 
hardheaded common sense 
that we in the American 
trade union movement have 
long come to associate with 
our British labor friends, 
they are approaching these 
problems with the determi- 
nation that labor is going to 
do its full part for the na- 
tion’s good. 

In connection with the 
trade union movement's 
efforts in Britain’s present economic 
difficulties it is perhaps interesting 
to note the relationship between the 
trade unionists and the Labor goy- 
ernment now in power. While the 
British Labor Party is the official 
political arm of the trade union 
movement, the party is a separate 
entity which embraces many people 
who are not trade unionists. For all 
practical purposes, however, the 
policies and ideals of the Labor 
Party are those which are set forth 
by the trade union movement. It is 
now the party in power because of 
trade union support. Many of its 
Ministers in the Cabinet are mem- 
bers of the trade union movement. 

Despite all these ties, however, the 
trade union movement in Britain re- 
mains completely independent of 
government. In fact, the trade un- 
ionists have taken pains to let it be 
known publicly that they are inde- 
pendent of the Labor government. 
And, what is more, they are pre- 
pared to criticize the Labor govern- 
ment if they see fit to do so. At the 
same time the unions have made it 
clear that they intend to support to 
the limit every government proposal 
which tends to help England in her 
present economic difficulties. 

Despite the trade union move- 
ment’s determination to give its very 
best to the country in working out 
the problems of the moment, there 
is no inclination on labor’s part to 
put aside its own particular job even 
for one (Continued on Page 31) 
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One of America’s foremost 
labor leaders, President Ed- 
ward Flore of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, is dead. 
The career of the wise and 
able trade union chieftain came 
to an end September 27 in 
his home at Buffalo, New York. 
He was 67 years old. 

The passing of Mr. Flore is 
a heavy loss not only to the 
international union which he 
had led since 1911 but also to 
the American Federation of 
Labor and to wage - earners 
throughout the land. As a 
member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. for a 
number of years, he had made 
important contributions to the 
advancement of the labor move- 
ment as a whole. 

News of Mr. Flore’s death 
came as a particular shock be- 
cause, while he had gone to 
the hospital July 30, his condi- 
tion appeared to be sufficiently 
improved by September 11 to 


Kdward Flore Dies 


permit him to return home. 
Associates who visited him 
in Buffalo during his ill- 
ness had expressed confi- 
dence that he would soon be 
back at his desk. 

Edward Flore was born 
in Buffalo. His formal edu- 
cation ended with grammar 
school and at 16 he went to 
work, He became a bar- 
tender, joining Local 175 in 
March, 1899. He was named 
recording secretary and then 
treasurer. By 1905 he was an 
international vice-president. 
He won reelection in 1907, but 
in 1909 he declined renomina- 
tion. ; 

In 1911 the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes met in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Flore, who had im- 
pressed his fellow trade un- 
ionists while a vice-president 
with his undeniable ability, his 
unfailing common sense and 
devotion to the cause of or- 
ganized labor, was nominated 





for the presidency and elected. 


after convention, he would be 


‘goodwill and harmony, and the 


Thereafter, at convention 


renominated and reelected. 
Under his hand the union grew 
from 43,000 in 1911 to well 
over 200,000 by the close of 
1944. Before his accession to 
the presidency the union had 
been torn by discord among 
the international officers. Mr. 
Flore made it a rule to foster 


organization benefited greatly. 






Jom Hands With Labor, Green Urges V-F.W. 


The A. F. of L. chieftain told 
the V.F.W. of the Federation’s ac- 
tive participation in efforts to se- 
cure legislation designed to provide 
better employment, educational and 
business opportunities for the men 


ETERANS and workers ought 

to “carry on the good fight to- 
gether” for economic progress and 
lasting peace, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, told the forty-sixth an- 
nual encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. He urged that 
the veterans join with labor in the 
drive to attain their common ob- 
jectives—a prosperous America and 
a warless world. 

“Their hopes for the future of 
this nation and the world point in 
the same direction,” he declared. 

Taking cognizance of the malici- 
ous attempt to create hostility be- 
tween workers and veterans, Mr. 
Green solemnly asserted : 

“Let me say here and now, with 
all the emphasis at my command, 
that anyone who tries to divide 
labor and the veterans and to set 
them against each other is an enemy 
of American democracy.” 
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who fought and won the war. He 
promised that the Federation would 
continue to give its full backing 
to new and improved bills having the 
same objectives. 

“Our unions welcome ex-service- 
men into membership and waive 
initiation fees for them,” Mr. Green 
said. “Those who were members 
of unions before entering the armed 
forces will find that they have been 
kept in good standing and that their 
job seniority rights have been pro- 
tected by union contracts.” 

Discussing the problem of vet- 
erans who never held jobs prior to 
induction and consequently lack sen- 
iority, he said a decision by Congress 
“clarifying the varied interpretations 


of the Selective Service Act’s pro- 
visions on this subject” would be 
welcomed by organized labor. 

The A. F. of L. leader referred to 
the failure of the London meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and urged that the United States 
move to “restore these negotiations 
to a higher plane.” 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor cannot see how lasting peace is 
possible except upon a firm basis 
of international justice,” he declared. 
“We think it is completely shame- 
ful that some of the nations which 
made such idealistic pledges during 
the war are now behaving like greedy 
spoilsmen.” 

Turning to domestic issues, Mr. 
Green told the veterans: 

“We must put human rights not 
only upon a par but above and be- 
vond property rights. We must 
establish an economy with a con- 
science.” 
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EWS of Japan’s surrender 
touched off wild celebrations 
in California’s industrial cit- 


ies. Expression was given to pent- 
up emotions by sailors, soldiers and 


civilians. Weary war workers 
shoved tool boxes aside impatiently 
and joined the demonstrations. The 
long, hard grind was over. 

In the first heat and flush of 
triumph and release from what had 
seemed endless toil, thoughts of un- 
employment and other economic 
problems of peacetime were swiftly 
erased. Convivial fluids flowed gen- 
erously. Spirits were high. 

But the morning after newspaper 
headlines shrieked : “War Contracts 
Canceled.” A somber mood set in. 
The merriment of a few hours ear- 
lier was blanketed quickly, as fog 
pouring in from the Golden Gate 
snuffs out the rays of summer sun- 
shine. 


It was this after-effect that 
brought realization to the millions 
of war workers and other .wage- 
earners in California that the prob- 
lems of reconversion and the future 
peacetime economy were of direct 
concern to them—problems of such 
magnitude in California that it is 
not inaccurate to label them unique 
in a number of ways. 


In Northern California the esti- 
mated V-J Day manufacturing em- 
ployment totaled 303,000, which in- 
cluded 45,000 in ship construction. 
Reduction in the force for the week 
ending August 24 was figured at 
25,000, and the forecast of the 
WMC was that by October 15 the 
total would be 45,000. Total un- 
employment claims, 10,273 as of 
V-J Day, had jumped to almost 
14,000 ten days later. For so short 
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a space of time such an in- 
crease was alarming. 

For Southern California the 
figures were even more disturb- 
ing. Total employment at the war’s 
end totaled 547,000. In aircraft 
there were 182,000 workers, in ship 
construction 45,000. As of the 
week ending August 24, some 83,- 
000 had been dismissed, with a re- 
duction of 220,000 forecast by Oc- 
tober 15. Unemployment claims 
jumped in ten days from 28,377 
to 71,000. 

Although the figures cited give a 
good idea of what has happened in 
California and what will happen as 
far as unemployment is concerned, 
in our state the problem of reem- 
ployment is considerably different 
from what it is in other states. 


Conversion, Not Reconversion 

As Governor Warren has stated, 
we have in California a problem of 
conversion rather than reconversion, 
because most of the war indus- 
tries did not exist here prior to the 
emergency. This is indicated by 
the fact that in April, 1940, the 
labor force was 2,905,000, while by 
June of 1943 it had risen to 3,- 
524,000. This increase must be at- 
tributed to the war industries, which 
were new in California. 

The two largest war industries in 
the state were shipbuilding and air- 
craft. Although ship repair will 
continue to employ a great number 
of workers, it will not begin to ab- 
sorb those let out with the shut- 
down of new shipbuilding. As for 
the aircraft industry, a giant in war- 
time, there is not even the least ray 
of hope now that peace has come. 

Aggravating California’s plight 
are the many workers who came 
from other states to man California’s 
war industries. Vast numbers of 
these workers are remaining in 
California. This is amply demon- 
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strated by the continued ho 
shortage in all the cities of the s 
both large and small. 

The number of federal gove 
ment employes in California is§ 
ond now only to the force in} 
nation’s capital. With the end 
the shooting, many of these fedi 
workers began to seek jobs on 
open market and many more } 
follow. Then there are the w 
swollen rolls of state and local gf 
ernment employes to consider) 
well as several hundred thousa 
young Americans who served” 
the armed forces. 

All in all, it is not one headache 
but a series of headaches that faces 
labor, management and government, 
The enigma is hydra-headed. With- 
out tripartite collaboration _ there 
would be scant reason to be hopeful 
that a solution will be found. 

Spots of depression have already 
begun to blotch the employment pic- 
ture in California. According to 
general opinion—and there is m 
reason to question it—the bottom 
will be reached.in about six months. 
It is hoped that better times can be 
anticipated by midsummer of 1946. 

Unwilling to stand by while 
events unfold, the California State 
Federation of Labor requested Gov- 
ernor Warren, following a confer- 
ence between him and the writer, to 
call a special session of the State 
Legislature to do the following: 

> Appropriate money to enable the 
Urban Redevelopment Act to be put 
into effect at once. 

> Amend the State Housing Av- 
thority Law to give preference to 
families of servicemen and veterans 
in public low-rent housing projects 
and to have the terms construed to 
include families of Coast Guardsmen 
and members of the merchant ma- 
rine. 

> Take action on much-needed 
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State and local government leaders conferring on the postwar economic dilemma of the West Coast 


public works projects in order effec- 
tively to relieve unemployment. 

> Make permanent the wartime 
amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law providing a maxi- 
mum payment of $30 per week for 
temporary disability, provide the 
same for permanent disability and 
increase the payment of weekly 
death benefits from $25 to $30. 

> Amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Law to provide a maxi- 
mum benefit of $25 a week and the 
payment of benefits for twenty-six 
weeks to all persons receiving un- 
employment insurance, irrespective 
of the rate of the compensation paid. 

> Amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Law to permit payment of 
benefits to persons unemployed by 
reason of disability caused by ill- 
ness or non-industrial injuries. 

> Amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Law so as to eliminate the 
waiting period and permit workers 
to receive benefit payments as soon 
as possible. 

> Continue indefinitely the provi- 
sions for old-age benefits as set forth 
in Chapter 358, statutes of 1943. 
_»Enact legislation to permit con- 
tinuation of child-care centers now 
financed by federal funds, 
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> Enact appropriate legislation to 
insure absentee voting by members 
of the armed forces. 

>Support the Wagner postwar 
housing bill and notify Congress to 
that effect. 

> Establish a 40-hour week for all 
state employes. 

The Federation will also recom- 
mend the establishment of several 
new agencies to cope with the prob- 
lems of postwar and to find means 
of maintaining a high standard of 
living. 

The Governor has indicated that 
such a special session of the Legis- 
lature will be called and that most 
serious consideration will be given 
to the Federation’s recommenda- 
tions as part of the agenda for the 
special session. 

Grim as the outlook may appear, 
the California State Federation of 
Labor is nevertheless hopeful that 
the coming special session will pro- 
duce a coordinated, integrated pro- 
gram for a full-employment econ- 
omy. Much depends, of course, 
on what Congress does to ease the 
national picture. At best, the or- 
ganized labor movement in Cali- 
fornia will have its hands full in 
the weeks and months ahead. 


Jurisdictional raiding appeals to — 


the C.1.O. at this time notwithstand- 
ing oft-repeated declarations that 
the C.I.O. was interested only in 
organizing the unorganized. Hav- 
ing always smarted from an in- 
feriority complex traceable to a 
membership in California of only 
75,000, compared to 1,000,000 for 
the A. F. of L., the C.I.O. is now 
really feeling the pinch. In its 
ranks there is a growing pressure 
for jobs, but this is hardly an excuse 
for trying to move in on existing 
A. F. of L. organizations. 

As in the past, we have taken 
effective steps to thwart the dual 
movement. 

California labor—and that means 
the A. F. of L.—is well aware of 
the magnitude and difficultygpf the 
problems of the cualaet ihed. 
We intend to face these problems 
soberly and unafraid. 

We shall meet the future with the 
same confidence, determination and 
vigor as we met the past. The feed 
is for many new jobs. Labor, indus- 
try and government, working to- 
gether on this key problem now con- 
fronting the people of California, 
should be able to go far toward find- 
ing the solution in the days ahead. 
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SERVING 


THE 


VETERAN 


S THE American Federation of 
Labor doing anything for the 
returning veteran? The answer 

to this question is a resounding yes. 
Reports from communities through- 
out the nation are identical—inter- 
national unions, State Federations 
of Labor, city central bodies and 
local unions have taken positions of 
leadership in every endeavor to pro- 
vide jobs and civilian readjustment 
for members of the armed forces. 

Last January the A. F. of L. Ex- 

ecutive Council directed 900 city 
central bodies to form special com- 
mittees to help find employment for 
returning veterans. It was also sug- 
gested that labor stimulate concerted 
action by all groups in each com- 
munity to aid ex-servicemen. 

Simultaneous with this action, the 

A. F. of L.’s Labor League for 
Human Rights inaugurated a far- 
reaching program in the same direc- 
tion@The Labor League advised 
A. F. of L. affiliates to become fa- 
miliar with all community projects 
planned for veterans, become ac- 
quainted with provisions of the GI 
Byjll of Rights and establish liaison 
with existing veterans’ centers. 

These combined efforts have re- 

sulted in substantial achievements. 

A striking illustration of A. F. 

of L. activity is seen in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. There hundreds of re- 
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Just back from Europe, Carl Anderson calls at the Servic 








e Center 


turning veterans have found a help- 
ing hand extended at the Trades and 
Labor Assembly Veterans’ Service 
Center, now in its fourth month of 
operation. The center, occupying a 
large room on the first floor of the 
St. Paul Labor Temple, has seen 
many a perplexed veteran, anxious 
to fit himself back into civilian life 
but not too sure of what faces him, 
find the answers to his questions. 
The center is the brainchild of 
William Looby, a sheet metal worker 
and veteran of World War I, who 
formerly headed the St. Paul Build- 


ing Trades Council. Looby makes 
it plain that he received lots of help 
from fellow building tradesmen 
when he first began promoting the 
idea in November of last year. At 
that time an anti-labor campaign 
aimed at alienating the veteran from 
the trade union movement was be- 
ing pressed by reactionaries. 

“We had no idea how this thing 
could be worked out,” says Mr. 
Looby, “but we knew that something 
had to be done to offset the vicious 
propaganda being fed to veterans. 

“We wanted these men to know 
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that the people in organized labor 
expect to work side by side with 
them. We wanted them to under- 
stand that we belong to unions be- 
cause we have found it pays in bet- 
ter wages, shorter hours and bet- 
ter working conditions, not because 
someone told us to join. 

“Many unions have dropped ini- 
tiation fees for returning veterans. 
We're participating in apprentice- 
ship training programs with state 
and federal agencies. \We want vet- 
erans to know about them, too, so 
that the boy who had no chance to 
learn a trade before he went into the 
service can step into training for a 
crait under direction of competent 
and sympathetic craftsmen who want 
him with them. 

“We tell the returning veterans all 
about it as they stop in at our center. 
The success we’re having is pleas- 
ing.” 
Mr. Looby, a member of both the 
American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, directs activities, 
but the office work is carried on by 
Mrs. Amanda Van Vorst. She 
knows the answers 

Veterans going through the cen- 
ter have a multitude of problems to 
present, ranging from getting the old 
job back to affairs of the heart. Vet- 
erans want to know their status un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights, how to 
obtain loans, where to go for legal 
advice, what to do about a more ac- 
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curate disability rating, what union 
to join, what trade toe look into, 
where to build a home. The ques- 
tions are endless. 

Members of the labor movement 
in St. Paul direct veterans to the 
center. The assistance given the dis- 
charged servicemen has made many 
friends for the A. F. of L. 

Other communities where the 
A. F. of L. is active in behalf of the 
veteran : 

Boston—Two A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives take an active part in job 
counseling at the Veterans’ Center. 

Buffalo — The Veterans’ Infor- 
mation Center is governed by a 
citizens’ committee. The advice and 
cooperation of the A. F. of L. are 
solicited. All inquiries from vet- 
erans concerning A. F. of L. unions 
are referred to the Buffalo Federa- 
tion of Labor or the appropriate 
local union. An A. F. of L. com- 
mittee arranged a conference to set 
up a program of apprenticeship train- 
ing for veterans. 

Los Angeles—The A. F. of L. 
helps to bear the financial cost of 
the city’s Veterans’ Center. During 
July the A. F. of L. Employment 
and Rehabilitation Section success- 
fully handled 485 referrals. 

Portland, Oregon — The Port- 
land Central Labor Council has 
spent $3000 to furnish one floor of 
the new veterans’ club, known as 
the George White Center. The Ma- 


The young paratrooper sits down with Mrs. Amanda Van Vorst, who will help him with his problem 


chinists Union has waived initiation 
fees for veterans and presents each 
new member from the armed forces 
with a set of tools. 

Seattle—A. F. of L. unions are 
active in all veterans’ projects. An 
A. F. of L. member heads the city’s 
Veterans’ Referral Center. 

Aurora, Illinois—The A. F. of 
L. is fully represented on the city’s 
Council on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Columbus, Ohio—The A. F. of 
L. cooperated in setting up the Vet- 
erans’ Service Center and an A. F. 
of L. representative is serving on 
the Center’s advisory committee. 

Dayton, Ohio—An A. F. of L. 
representative is chairman of the 
Committee on Returning Veterans, 
sponsored hy the Council of Social 
Agencies. The Dayton program is 
considered one of the best because 
of close coordination between all 
agencies. 

Frankfort, Kentucky—A. F. of 
L. representatives are active in all 
community projects in behalf of 
veterans. 

Gary, Indiana—The A. F. of L. 
helped to set up a Veterans’ Service 
Center and is represented on its 
board of governors. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—The 
A. F. of L. assisted in setting up a 
Veterans’ Service Center and is 
represented on its administrative 
committee. A committee of three 
serves with the Center’s personnel. 











ORLD WAR II has been 
finally won, as World War 
I was won. In each of these 


conflicts American labor stood loy- 
ally behind the government of the 


United States. Neither the gov- 
ernment of this country nor the 
trade unionists who supported it 
were seeking any selfish gain in 
these wars. We were fighting for 
a free world, where others might 
have the same right to create or 
maintain democratic forms of gov- 
ernment as we were determined to 
continue in this country. We were 
fighting to preserve our own free, 
democratic institutions. 

The struggle of the American 
trade unions over the last 150 years 
has been one for the right to live, 
the right to exist as voluntary, free, 
democratic institutions of the work- 
ers. The trade union movement 
has represented one of the most 
potent forces at all times, in war 
and peace, in fighting anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies at home. 


Unions Have Always Fought Fascism 


What we have fought against in 
our wars—slavery, autocracy, fas- 
cism and Nazism—the trade unions 
have always opposed at home. By 
helping to maintain industrial de- 
mocracy at home, the trade unions 
have made the wars worth fighting. 

In brief, the struggle of the trade 
unions to survive and succeed as 
free, democratic institutions in the 
United States has been in every 
sense a struggle for the survival and 
success of all free, democratic insti- 
tutions of this country. 

This, then, is the great contribu- 
tion of the fight of the American 
Federation of Labor against the 
yellow-dog contract, the labor in- 
junction and the application of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act to labor 
organizations: the success of this 
legislative battle preserved our free, 
democratic trade unions, and by 
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I ioht or 


preserving them, helped to preserve 
the free institutions of America. 

Labor was not seeking any selfish 
gain for itself by demanding the 
legal right to function freely. It 
was merely insisting upon the basic 
rights of free men in a democracy— 
the right of free association, the 
right of free speech and free press, 
and the right to withhold their labor 
as free workers to correct industrial 
injustices. 

In truth, the fight against the 
yellow-dog contract, the labor in- 
junction and the application of the 
Sherman Act to trade unions was a 
fight to preserve basic rights guar- 
anteed to all citizens by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Labor 
was making a fight for freedom and 
the Constitution. 

Viewed in this light, the intensity 
of feeling and the fervor of the men 
and women who conducted the. leg- 
islative battles on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor may 
be properly understood. They 
rightly felt and believed that there 
were fundamental human and dem- 
ocratic principles at stake. Hence, 
the trade unionists of the American 
Federation of Labor could not and 
would not count the cost, the time 
or the temporary setbacks. They 
might be defeated in a battle here 
and there, in this state or that, by 
this Congress or that, or by this de- 
cision or that of the Supreme Court 
of state or nation. But they never 
relaxed their efforts. 

They were enlisted in a war for 
its duration. They persisted and 
fought on. At long last they won 
a total and decisive victory. The 
yellow-dog contract, the labor in- 
junction and the misinterpretation 
of the Sherman Act are things of 
the past because men who believed 
in their principles and knew how to 
fight for them never gave up until 
they secured the legislation they 
went after. 

The promise, extracted from 
workers seeking employment, that 
they would not belong to a union or 
engage in collective bargaining or 
strikes was used by employers for 
a great many years before it became 


By JOHN P. FREY 
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popularized as the yellow-dog con- 
tract. In the early days the promise 
was known as “the document,” later 
as “the iron-clad.” It was not until 
after the close of World War | 
that the name yellow-dog contract 


was applied to this anti-union prac- Jj yellow- 
tice. The term was originally used vent ut 
in connection with house leases in Mizing t 
the coal fields of West Virginia, sue res 
The yellow-dog lease evolved into @ court « 
the yellow-dog contract. junctio 
Two characterizations of the yel- izers f 
ow-dog contract are worth repeat- MH to unit 
ing at this point, one from the § yellow 
United Mine Workers’ Journal—in § Were 
workers’ language—and the other, § contra: 
in somewhat more restrained goy- Jj nized | 
ernmental style, from the report of § legally 
the United States Coal Commis- Jas the 
sion. prever 
From the United Mine Workers’ The 
Journal: gued t 
“This agreement has been well § izers 
named. It is yellow dog for sure. fj to ind 
It reduces to the level of a yellow ff ered 
dog any man that signs it, for it § contr: 
signs away every right he possesses their 
under the Constitution and laws of § "2 ‘ 
the land and makes himself the J hence 
truckling, helpless slave of the em- shoul 
ployer.” Unite 
From the Coal Commission: prem 
“A manager who can mine coal § and | 
only with the use of spies, intimida- } @PPT 
tion and forced contracts, which aim § ig ‘ 
to destroy freedom of will of his § It we 
workers, is not much of a manager § tons 
and less of a man.” que 
agait 
Yellow-Dog Contract Not Binding low- 
The promise by a worker— emp! 
whether written or oral—not to join § US: 
a union or engage in union activi- yellc 
ties was not legally binding. But mya 
the worker did not know it. The § &* ' 
employers never made a single ef- § 1" 
fort to force a worker to live up to T 
the yellow-dog contract by institut- at t 
ing a suit in a court of law. No cust 
court would or could. compel a Uni 
worker to continue his employment, wae 
against his will, for that would be Cot 
involuntary servitude. The yellow- Cot 
dog contract was effective, however, Un 
in misleading the worker into be- — 
lieving that it was a legally binding a 


contract and, hence, carried penal- 
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ies if it was violated. Moreover, 
t was effective from a moral stand- 
joint with those workers who be- 
ieved that they had given their 
vord, made a promise and were 
sonestly bound to live up to it. 
Actually, of course, the yellow- 
jog contract depended upon the 
power of the boss to fire the worker 
if he violated the contract. The 
employer had the power of dis- 
charge anyway, with or without the 
yellow-dog contract. 
‘ The purpose of the yellow-dog 
contracts did not consist in their 
use as legal weapons against the 
workers who entered into them. 
No, the prime purpose of these in- 
dividual employe contracts, these 
yellow-dog contracts, was to pre- 
yent union organizers from union- 
izing the employes. The whole is- 
sue resolved itself into this: Will a 
court of equity hand down an in- 
junction restraining union organ- 
izers from attempting in any way 
to unionize employes covered by a 
yellow - dog contract? 
Were such individual 
contracts to be recog- 
nized by the courts as 
legally binding insofar 
as they were used to 
prevent unionization ? 
The employers ar- 
gued that union organ- 
izers were attempting 
to induce workers cov- 
ered by yellow - dog 
contracts to break 
their legally ~ bind- 
ing contracts, and 
hence an injunction 
should be issued. The 
United States Su- 
preme Court accepted 
and stamped with its 
approval this reason- 
ing of the employers. 
It was because injunc- 
tions were without 
question issued 
against labor organizers where yel- 


| low-dog contracts existed that the 


employers resorted to these infam- 
ous, union- busting devices. The 
yellow-dog contract, hitched to the 
injunction, became one of the great- 
est single obstacles to the organiza- 
tion of workers in America. 

The. judicial history needs telling 
at this point. This involves a dis- 
cussion of three decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court and 
one by a United: States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Supreme 
Court decisions are Adair versus 
United States (1908), Coppage 
versus Kansas (1915) and Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Company 
versus Mitchell (1917). The Cir- 
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cuit Court of Appeals decision is 
known as the Red Jacket case, 
Fourth Circuit, written by Judge 
John J. Parker, International Or- 
ganization, United Mine Workers 
of America versus Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Company 
(1927). It must be remembered 
that it was these decisions of the 
federal courts—and as a_ conse- 
quence of most of the state courts, 
though there were a few notable 
exceptions among the states—which 
enabled the employers to use the 
yellow-dog contract so effectively 
against attempts at unionization. 
The Erdman Act of 1898, appli- 
cable to the transportation industry, 
provided that no carrier engaged in 
interstate commerce could discharge 
a worker because of membership in 
a trade union. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company, never- 
theless, discharged an employe who 
was a member of a labor organiza- 
tion solely on that ground. The 
railroad company challenged the 
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constitutionality of the Erdman Act 
provision and was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the case known 
as Adair versus United States, de- 
cided in 1908. This was the first 
hammet blow by the highest court. 
It was followed by succeeding de- 
cisions against labor. 

The State of Kansas, like a num- 
ber of other states, had a law on its 
books making it illegal to require a 
written or verbal promise by a 
worker not to join a union as a 
condition of employment. When an 
effort was made to enforce this law, 
the Supreme Court of Kansas up- 
held it, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed the state 
court and declared the law uncon- 


stitutional. This is the Coppage 
case, decided on January 25, 1915. 

The climax was capped by the 
United States Supreme Court in 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company 
versus Mitchell, decided on Decem- 
ber 10, 1917. Here, the court al- 
lowed an injunction to be issued 
against the organizers of the United 
Mine Workers who sought to un- 
ionize the Hitchman employes, who 
were covered by a yellow-dog con- 
tract. By this decision the Supreme 
Court gave carte blanche to the em- 
ployers to force yellow-dog con- 
tracts down the throats of the work- 
ers and protected such contracts by 
sanctioning injunctions to be issued 
by courts of equity. 

In the Red Jacket case, decided 
in 1927, with the opinion written 
by Judge John J. Parker, ten years 
after the Hitchman decision, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals found, de- 
spite substantial differences in the 
circumstances of the two cases, that 
the precedent established in the 
Hitchman case should 
prevail. 

It was these court 
decisions which labor 
had to overcome by 
state and federal legis- 
lation. 

The Ohio State 
Federation of Labor 
and other state la- 
bor bodies. together 
with the American 
Federation of Labor, 
launched an energetic” 
campaign to secure 
such legislation. The 
Ohio State Federation 
of Labor formulated 
the original anti-yel- 
low-dog contract bill, 
which became the 
standard bill intro- 
duced in the various 
states. This very 
simple model bill in- 
cluded no prohibition of yétow- 
dog contracts nor criminal penal- 
ties. It merely declared that the 


.yellow - dog contract was contrary 


to public policy and wholly void. 
This idea took hold. In 1929 the 
State of Wisconsin incorporated 
such a declaration in a_ statute. 
Other states soon followed. Because 
the yellow-dog contract was no 
longer valid, no injunction could be 
issued to maintain it. This was a 
death-blow to the yellow-dog con- 
tract in the states. 

Impetus was given to federal leg- 
islation by the historic debate in 
the United States Senate on the 
nomination of Judge John J. Parker 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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one of the great industrial 

centers of the: world. Situ- 
ated at the foot of Lake Michigan, 
on the prairies of Illinois, Chicago 
became the crossroads of the nation, 
the transportation hub and the in- 
dustrial capital of the Middle West, 
whose resources and commerce 
flowed to and from it. 

For years all roads led to Chi- 
cago. The population skyrocketed. 
Chicago became a city of workers. 

The economic philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
pealed to these working people, and 
by the turn of the century trade 
unions were operating effectively in 
transportation, construction, cloth- 
ing and many other industries. 


Labor Was Bitterly Opposed 
In Chicago the A. F. of L. had 


to contend with some of the most 
vicious labor haters and anti-labor 
organizations in American history. 
Their opposition and the setbacks 
which labor suffered from time to 
time only made the working people 
of Chicago more determined than 
ever to solve their economic prob- 
lems and win security by fighting on 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. Generally the 
unions of the A. F. of L. made 
steady and sound progress. 

The long depression prior to the 
recent war produced an increase 
rather than a decrease in the Chi- 
cago membership of the A. F. of L. 
and an enhancement rather than a 
lessening of prestige. The depres- 
sion brought a great spontaneous 
surge of working people toward 
organization. The insecurity of the 
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CHICAGO 


times made people think, and thou- 
sands of previously unorganized 
Chicagoans began to see that only 
trade unionism could supply the 
solution to their economic problems. 

Let us consider some specific 
cases. 

In the past ten years Chicago 
warehouse workers, particularly in 
food, grocery and wholesale mer- 
chandising, organized into federal 
labor unions directly chartered by 
the A. F. of L. Agreements were 
negotiated, wages increased, vaca- 
tions obtained, seniority provided 
for, job protection assured. These 
federal unions later affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. They 
are constantly increasing their mem- 
bership and improving their eco- 
nomic. position. 

The lowly paid and insecure 
workers in the amusement and rec- 
reation fields also obtained the bene- 
fits of organization within recent 
times. The bowling alley employes 
joined together and secured a fed- 
eral charter from the American 
Federation of Labor, and through 
collective bargaining they secured 
a standard living wage and union 
shop working conditions, as well as 
many other benefits. This group, 
now affiliated with the Building 
Service Employes’ International 
Union, has continued to improve 
the wages and working conditions 
in the bowling alleys of Chicago to 
the point where they are second to 
none in the country. 

Workers in the important flour, 
feed and cereal industry chose the 
A. F. of L. when they decided to 
organize and secure the benefits of 
trade unionism. These wage-earn- 
ers won wage increases and other 
worthwhile gains through collective 
bargaining. 

There are many thousands of 
office workers in Chicago. A goodly 
number joined up with the A. F. of 
L. when white-collar workers were 
being organized under federal char- 
ters. Now the office workers are 
affiliated with the Federation 
through the newly chartered Office 
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Employes International Union, 

Workers employed in the pen 
and pencil industry in Chicago or- 
ganized under the A. F. of L. ban- 
ner. Today the Fountain Pen and 
Pencil Workers have one of the 
largest federal labor unions, with a 
union shop agreement, an excep- 
tionally high wage scale, good work- 
ing conditions, vacations and job 
security. 

So the story goes down the roster 
of industries. Organizational suc- 
cess has not been confined to the 
federal labor unions. The national 
and international unions likewise 
have chalked up notable advances 
within their respective jurisdictions 
in Chicago. 

The Retail Clerks, with but a 
handful of members a few years 
ago, have several thousand mem- 
bers today and local unions all over 
the metropolitan area. A _ joint 
council of these local unions is oper- 
ating. It is spreading the gospel 
of organization effectively and ex- 
tending the influence of the Retail 
Clerks. 


Powerful Transit Union 


The Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 


ployes have one of the largest single 
unions in the nation functioning on 
the surface lines as well as a local 
union embracing’ several thousand 
members employed on the Chicago 
elevated lines. An organizing cam- 
paign among the bus drivers has 
been successful and negotiations 
for an agreement covering these 
workers were in progress as this 
report was being written. 

The hotels and many restaurants 
have been organized by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers. Local 
unions have been gathered together 
in a joint council, and the welfare 


of the thousands of members— 


waiters and waitresses, bartenders, 
cooks and miscellaneous workers— 


is effectively safeguarded and pro-_ 


moted. Collective efforts have pro- 
duced a living wage and security 
for these workers who in the past 
were tragically underpaid and gen- 
erally oppressed. 
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Radio and radar attracted many 
workers. Soon they realized that 
only through trade unionism could 
they ever secure a just wage for 
their toil. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers was the answer 
to their needs, At this writing some 
10,000 radio and radar workers in 
the Chicago area are A. F. of L. 
members and receiving equitable 
wages. 

Some of the largest local unions 
in Chicago are the affiliates of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers. It can be said that 
there is hardly a truck driver in 
this territory who is not a union 
member. 

As for the building trades and 
the metal trades, they have increased 
their membership in the many fields 
that they cover, both in construc- 
tion and maintenance. With the 
end of the war, the building trades 
organizations are looking forward 
to a large-scale resumption of con- 
struction. This will mean work 
for their thousands of members. 
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The organizations mentioned 
came readily to mind through per- 
sonal experience of the writer. 
What is true with respect to them is 
true also of virtually all the organi- 
zations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this area. 

Through the years the Chicago 
Federation of Labor has spear- 
headed a progressive and militant 
program for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions. The sage ad- 
vice and counsel of its leadership 
have always been at the disposal of 
all A. F. of L. units. The regular 
Sunday meetings have been invalu- 
able as the clearing house of ideas 
and for the mapping of new pro- 
grams, the settlement of differences 
and the formulation of policy. 

At just such a meeting years ago 
a step was taken that has had far- 
reaching results. That was the de- 
cision to establish a labor-owned 
radio station to give labor an instru- 
ment for the dissemination of its 
story to all—so that the true story 
of labor, its aims, policies and prin- 


ciples might be made known to the 


workers and the public at large. 


A portion of the great Midwestern metropolis, often the scene of bitter industrial strife in years past 
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The establishment of Station 
WCFL has been of benefit to our 
movement as a whole. Constantly 
on the air, WCFL has perhaps been 
the biggest single factor in enhanc- 
ing the prestige of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions in and 
around Chicago. 

The regional office of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the 
Middle West was established in 
Chicago primarily to further organi- 
zation work in Illinois, Iowa an 
Missouri and also to service the 
central labor unions of the three 
states and cooperate with the inter- 
national unions. This work is be- 
ing done through offices in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Davenport. 

A solid, sound trade union move- 
ment was established in the Middle 
West by those far-seeing pioneers 
who blazed labor’s early trails. We 
who have the responsibility now are 
determined that the economic and 
social gains that have been achieved 
are going to be retained and ex- 
tended and passed on unimpaired, 
in due course, to the working men 
and women who are to follow us. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


and 


the 


Functional’ View 


By WALTER A. MORTON 


Because it was the only state 
with an unemployment compensa- 
tion law prior to the enactment of 
the Social Security Act, Wisconsin 
long held a position of leadership in 
this field. In recent years, however, 
the situation has changed, and to- 
day labor can no longer look to 
Wisconsin’s unemployment compen- 
sation “experts” for leadership. 


N OW THAT unemployment in- 


surance has become an ac- 

knowledged institution in 
American life, we are likely to for- 
. get the conditions existing just prior 
to its enactment. At that time the 
unemployed worker had no right to 
compensation of any kind ; when his 
resources were exhausted he was 
forced to go on relief. 

It was therefore a great accom- 
plishment, back in 1932, when the 
Wisconsin Legislature passed the 
first unemployment compensation 
act in the United States. 

At the time the Wisconsin law 
was enacted many of its supporters 
believed it would be an effective de- 
vice to save labor from the worst 
ravages of unemployment and to 
take the cost of relief off local units 
of government. Analysis of the sta- 
tistics of Wisconsin’s Department of 
Public Welfare and Unemployment 
Compensation Department shows, 
however, that the law has failed in 
both these respects. 

While it is hoped that the unem- 
ployment compensation system in 
Wisconsin will make a better show- 
ing during the postwar period, this 
hope may be dashed because of the 
opposition of the Unemployment 
Compensation Department to a lib- 
eralization of benefits. 

In the past there were three stops 
on the road to demoralization—un- 
employment, pauperization, relief. 
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We have now inserted another stop, 
unemployment compensation, but 
upon its termination pauperization 
follows and relief is still the ultimate 
destiny of the jobless. 

We should now go the whole way 


and try to avoid pauperization alto-, 


gether by extending compensation 
for the entire period of unemploy- 
ment. Instead of having three or 
four stops to pauper relief, we should 
block off the road completely and 
provide adequate unemployment 
compensation to cover all industrial 
unemployment. 

During the war the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Compensation Fund 
grew to $170,000,000. If the rates 
of contributions were maintained at 
the full 2.7 level which the federal 
law permits, the fund should be 
ample. The present Legislature and 
the Wisconsin Compensation De- 
partment, however, still look upon 
the Wisconsin law as a stabilization 
measure and have steadfastly op- 
posed measures to make the law 
effective as a substantial aid to the 
unemployed. 


Employers’ Contributions Cut 


The Wisconsin law has done little 
for the unemployed. Relief costs 
have been shifted to local communi- 
ties, while the average rates paid by 
contributing employers have been 
lowered. In 1940 this rate was cut 
to 1.4 percent, which is only about 
half the maximum permitted by fed- 
eral law. 

The Wisconsin Compensation De- 
partment, instead of paying only six 
per cent of the cost of industrial un- 
employment in the state, should pay 
100 per cent of this cost. The pau- 
perization principle should be com- 
pletely annihilated. The unemployed 
should never again become a burden 
on the local community. 


Up to now the Wisconsin act has 
been a great boon to the employer 
and as great a bane to the property 
taxpayer and the worker. 

Some of the votaries of the Wis- 
consin theory of unemplovment com- 
pensation have contended that they 
were fighting the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill simply because they 
were opposed to federalization. It 
is significant, therefore, that when 
they had an opportunity to throw 
their weight behind amendments to 
improve the Wisconsin law—with 
no question of federalization—they 
chose to stand against them and to 
use their influence for existing 
standards. 

This may indicate that, in part 
at least, the opposition to federal 
legislation is due to the desire not 
to raise present standards. 

The amendments were sponsored 
by Assemblyman Mullen. He pro- 
posed to increase weekly benefits 
about 20 per cent to make up for 
the higher cost of living, to make a 
$2 per person allowance for depend- 
ents up to $6 per week and to in- 
crease the maximum length of bene- 
fits to forty weeks. He also sought 
to delete the cut in employers’ con- 
tributions sponsored by the Compen- 
sation Department. 

These proposals not only were a 
step in the direction of taking the 
relief burden off local governments, 
but they also embodied the philoso- 
phy that it is desirable to maintain 
purchasing power during a period of 
depression and to provide benefits 
on such a scale as will encourage a 
higher standard of living. 

Opposition to the program which 
I have outlined as well as to the 
Mullen amendments is based upon a 
philosophy of social security which 
I do not share, but which, I think, 
should be understood in order to 
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grasp the forces at work. This 
philosophy dominates unemployment 
compensation in Wisconsin. It is ex- 
pressed by Miss Elizabeth Brandeis, 
in an article entitled “What Road Is 
Forward in Social Security?” ap- 
pearing in “Problems of the Post- 
war World,” a book edited by Pro- 
fessor T. C. T. McCormick. 

This article states the unique phi- 
josophy underlying the Wisconsin 
law, which the author shows is at 
yariance with that held by other au- 
thorities, such as Sir William Bever- 
idge, the Social Se- 
curity Board, Senator 
Wagner, the A. F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. 

Miss’ Brandeis 
espouses what she des- 
jgnates as the “func- 
tional” theory of social 
security. 

It is a part of this 
theory that the respon- 
sibility for unemploy- 
ment relief should not 
be unified but should 
be kept on a lower 
level than unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

In the words of 
Miss Brandeis: 

*‘Proponents ofa 
distributional ap- 
proach of social secu- 
rity have been greatly 
concerned because re- 
lief payments, espe- 
cially in some states, 
were so far below un- 
employment compen- 
sation benefits or 
WPA wages. From 
the functional point of 
view [i.e., the view of 
Miss Brandeis], such 
differences were neces- 
sary and desirable.” 

Now in applying 
this doctrine, let us 
remember that in 
some states minimum 
unemployment benefits 
are as low as $5 per 
week regardless of the 
size of the family. 
Under the “functional” theory, relief 
payments should be even less than 
this amount. 

In Wisconsin the highest possible 
unemployment compensation rate is 
$20 per week. An unemployed per- 
son, regardless of the size of his fam- 
ily, would be asked to take a cut 
as soon as he went on relief. This 
would apparently be in conflict with 
the present relief law, which requires 
that families be maintained accord- 
ing to the prevailing standards of 
health and-decency. Welfare ad- 
ministrators say that, in some cases 
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at least, this actually requires higher 
expenditures than are received as 
unemployment compensation. 

How is a family to get along when 
on relief on a smaller amount than 
is necessary when receiving unem- 
ployment compensation? Perhaps 
when they go on relief children cease 
to cry when hungry, or to suffer 
when cold or sick. 

In truth, relief standards ought to 
be higher than unemployment com- 
pensation standards. For while on 
compensation families still have a 


PUNISHING 
the Jobless 


From The Washington Post 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION 


The shelving of the emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation bill by the House: Ways and 
Means Committee was an act of petty irresponsi- 

It was irresponsible because it ignored 

the urgent national need for cushioning the con- : 
sequences of reconversion. 
it was done on the shabby pretext that the cur- 
rent wave of' strikes disqualified the genuinely 
jobless from receiving national assistance. This 
is nothing more than a form of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. It is a vindictive punishment of those 
who have no jobs for the supposed sins of those 
who have jobs but are dissatisfied with them. 

Representative Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas, 
who offered the shelving motion in the commit- 
tee, exposed the utter meretriciousness of his 
reasoning. “How,” he asked, “can you determine 
how many unemployed people there are when so 
many are out on strike?” Well, the answer to 
this ig a very simple one. Strikers are people who 
have jobs and very much mean to hold on to 
them. Unemployed people, if they are to become 
eligible for unemployment compensation, must 
register with the Employment Service and’ be 
willing to take any reasonable job offered to 
them. The number of people unemployed can 
be determined very readily by consulting the 
rolls of the Employment Service. 





little money left over from the re- 
cently ended period of employment, 
their clothes and furnishings are still 
in good condition, and they can take 
care of emergencies out of their own 
funds. But on the meager compen- 
sation they get, their savings dimin- 
ish and then when unemployment 
benefits cease altogether, they must 
continue to spend whatever funds 
they have until they approach a 
state of destitution. : 
When their clothes are thread- 
bare, the bin is empty and the cup- 
board bare, they go on local relief. 


It was petty because 


Now when they get to this tragic 
state, according to the “functional” 
theory, they must be given even less 
than they received in the form of 
unemployment compensation. If 
there is anything designed to drive 
people to desperation, it is the appli- 
cation of these ideas. Just at a time 
when their vitality has been im- 
paired and their spirits are low, we 
are told that we should push them 
down another notch in the scale. 

For what purpose? What func- 
tions do such low standards serve? 
Who benefits by them? 
Or are we to sacrifice 
our fellow citizens sim- 
ply for some peculiar 
obsession ? 

There is, indeed, a 
strange spirit of asceti- 
cism brooding over the 
functional theory but, 
peculiarly enough, it is 
not those who preach 
this austere gospel who 
practice it—that privi- 
lege they reserve for 
the unfortunate mem- 
bers of society. 

Let us have done 
with such theories and 
accept the common 
sense viewpoint. Our 
aim should not be to 
treat the unemployed 
niggardly, to press 
crowns of thorns down 
upon their heads, but 
to provide for them in 
accordance with the 
productive powers of 
society. 

This is not to make 
unemployment attrac- 
tive, or to relax the 
rule that he who will 
not work shall not eat, 
but to assert that one 
who is willing to work 
but is denied the op- 
portunity is entitled to 
live in such a manner 
as is made possible by 
the productive power 
of the nation. 

Depression is cre- 
ated by lack of effective demand. 
Why then should we depress de- 
mand further at the expense of the 
unemployed and accelerate the down- 
ward movement of the business 
cycle? Will this help other work- 
ers who still have jobs? Will it help 
farmers? Will it help professional 
men? In whose interest is such a 
policy proposed? 

The concept of social security as 
a glorified slumming expedition by 
magnificent and well-meaning ladies 
ought to be relegated to the limbo 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Labor Responsibility 


N NO TIME in our history has a heavier 
responsibility rested upon American 
trade unions. We are a national institution 
and share responsibility for maintaining our 
American way of life. As the duties and 
functions of our nation change and broaden, 
corresponding responsibilities rest on our 
trade union movement. The whole world 
must progress teward democratic institutions 
if we are to maintain democratic institutions 
and procedures for ourselves. 

We have learned that lawless domination 
by racketeers in any one country must be the 
concern of all. War can be so terrible that 
its prevention must be a major objective of 
all who desire to live. We as wage-earner 
citizens in our democracy organize trade 
unions to establish and maintain for wage- 
earners those rights guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution—to secure the blessings of liberty to 
curselves and our posterity. Our Constitu- 
tion sets up a legal framework through which 
we may make effective use of our freedoms, 
and provides for a government by law. Upon 
our citizens rests responsibility for keeping 
in office those who respect our laws and our 
freedoms. 


Our trade unions provide established agen- 
cies, rules and procedures which constitute 
industrial government in the field of worker- 
employer relationships. We look for progress 
through collective negotiation to the end that 
higher living standards may be incorporated 
in work contracts. In order to continue to 
fulfill our functions as unions at home, we, as 
unions, must now assume our share of re- 
sponsibility for making the world safe for 
our way of life. 


Trade unions need to understand both the 
domestic and international problems of our 
nation and to contribute to constructive poli- 
cies to achieve our democratic purposes. At 
present we face the grave problems of formu- 
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lative periods both at home and abroad. At 
home we must grapple with problems of re- 
conversion of our economy, with full employ- 
ment our objective—assuring every person 
seeking a job the opportunity of earning his 
living through suitable work at rates of pay 
assuring an American standard of living. 
The American trade union movement has a 
responsibility for helping to achieve that goal 
through our free enterprise system, which 
rests upon the right of contract and assures 
those personal rights which constitute indi- 
vidual freedom. 

On the international front our nation has 
now the responsibility of leadership in es- 
tablishing standards and principles of inter- 
national relations—economic as well as po- 
litical. Our Secretary of State is now serving 
on the Committee of Foreign Ministers of the 
Big Five deciding the terms of the European 
peace. Our former Secretary of State is serv- 
ing on the Executive Committee of the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the United Nations. 
Fourteen nations are represented on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which is now meeting in 
London to make provisional arrangements 
for the first meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

Our democracy has a major concern that 
all procedures and all decisions of the com- 
mittees responsible for the peace as well as 
world institutions shall be based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. Labor of all coun- 
tries is concerned that the victors in the war 
shall not deal with the vanquished nations as 
spoils of war, but shall try to work out just 
terms and conditions necessary for lasting 
peace. It is obvious that Continental Europe 
is an economic unit of which in the past Ger- 
many has been the industrial hub. Knowl- 
edge of both economic and political institu- 
tions should guide decisions for the future. 

Democracy, which we urge for all nations, 
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js more than a form of government. It grows 
out of a sense of responsibility for collective 
as well as individual ethics. It utilizes co- 
operation between individuals and groups 
and is guided by understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

As one of ‘the military conquerors in 
Europe, our Army shares in the military oc- 
cupation of Axis countries and in military 
governments imposed on them. As security 
is no longer involved, reports of military 
governments should be available as public 
accounting on establishment of democratic 
principles and to indicate need for transition 
to civilian government. Similarly, we should 
be kept advised on developments in Japan 
and other parts of Asia recovered from the 
Japanese. 

We know that democracy cannot be estab- 
lished overnight either in any one country or 
in world institutions, for it is a wav of life. 
It is the reverse of power policies which pre- 
vail in many countries and which ever seek 
to invade even in democracies. The key is 
the restoration of free trade unions. 

Our American labor movement should be 
on guard to maintain democracy both in our 
relations at home and in our relations with 
other countries. We should be most vigilant 
in maintaining democracy within our own 
institutions as an earnest of faithfulness to 
the ideal in other relationships. 

Freedom of contract and self-determina- 
tion are the keys to human freedom whether 
exercised by individuals, groups or nations. 


Usurpation of Power 


AST YEAR the American Federation of 
Labor asked for emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation providing a maximum 
benefit of $25 a week for twenty-six weeks in 
a year. This proposal was put high on the 
list of needed legislation which the President 
submitted in his message to Congress. But 
Congress has thus far failed to enact the leg- 
islation. Benefits under state laws, excepting 
those of Washington and Connecticut, fall 
below this standard. 

As usual, a most bitter fight has been 
waged against this bill in which Governors 
and state unemployment compensation di- 
rectors appear as the chief antagonists. A 
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number of directors have been in Washing- 
ton opposing this legislation. The Governors 
operate through a Council of State Govern- 
ments, an extra-constitutional organization 
exercising considerable influence on the for- 
mulation of national legislation, which is the 
constitutional field of Congress. The organ- 
ization is increasingly taking over national 
problems arising out of interstate commerce, 
relief, social security and migration between 
states, and substituting interstate compacts 
for national legislation. 

This Council of State Governments is one 
of a number of organizations identified with 
the Public Administration Clearing House 
and was originally financed by foundation 
grants. The original purpose was to pool tech- 
nical data and information and to evaluate 
experience in the field of public administra- 
tion. The Council has opposed federalization 
of unemployment compensation legislation 
and federal operation of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the principle of nationalization of 
the U.S. Employment Service and unemploy- 
ment compensation should be decided upon 
the merits of the issues and not confused with 
other party organization issues. The decision 
rests with Congress. The Federation also be- 
lieves that only if the Council of State Gov- 
ernments is duly made a third constitutional 
house should it have a collective voice in 
national legislation. 


Decision upon continued federal operation 
of the U.S. Employment Service is a vital 
element in speedy reemployment of displaced 
workers in suitable jobs. At a time when a 
most efficient employment service is needed 
to get workers with required skills to recon- 
verting industries and to relieve congested 
war areas of workers no longer needed, the 
U.S. Employment Service is faced with re- 
strictions of return to state operation imposed 
by the Senate. 

The basic issue on which decision should 
have been made is the type of organization 
that would result in most efficient service. 
Congress should carefully guard its powers 
against usurpation by other agencies. 
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RITERS of fiction as well 
W:: historians have been 

prone to classify printers as 
migratory individuals, moving 
about with no definite destination in 
view and with few cares in mind. So 
came the misleading phrase “tramp 
printers.” In earlier days there 
were many tourist printers, yet in 
the minds of many there was a defi- 
nite desire for a haven of rest where 
aged printing craftsmen might end 
their journey of life in peace and 
quiet. 

Long before the time when the 
migratory printer became extinct be- 
cause of the coming of the machine 
age in the printing industry, the 
dream of a retreat for aged and in- 
capacitated craftsmen was always in 
mind. But for many years it was 
only a dream. 

The history of the International 
Typographical Union really dates 
from 1850, when the National Typo- 
graphical Union came into existence. 
From this organization grew the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. At 
Albany, New York, in 1869 Cana- 
dian unions were admitted and the 
name was changed. 

The dream of a home for printers 
became a vision in 1857. At the 
New Orleans convention of that 
year a letter written by a member 
of Detroit Union No. 18 was pre- 
sented in which it was suggested that 
such an institution be founded. How- 
ever, the suggestion received but 
faint approval. 

At Nashville three years later the 
matter again came before the con- 
vention, this time by a resolution 
commending a proposal to establish 
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“a home for superannuated printers 
at Philadelphia” and recommending 
that all surplus funds remaining in 
the treasury at the close of each con- 
vention be placed in a fund until 
sufficiently large to erect such an in- 
stitution. Only seven of the thirty- 
three delegates in attendance voted 
favorably on the motion. But the 
dream did not die. 

Ten years later, at the Cincinnati 
convention of 1870, Leavenworth 
Union No. 215 submitted a proposal 
that a tax of $2 be placed on every 
member of the organization to raise 
a fund sufficiently large to purchase 
a home for the care of “disabled 
printers.” This also failed to re- 
ceive approval. 


Held Impractical in 1877 


At Louisville in 1877 the idea was 
deemed impractical. And at St. Louis 
in 1882 a committee to consider a 
similar proposal, with instructions 
to report at the succeeding conven- 
tion, evidently was disregarded, for 
no further official mention is to be 
found. But still the germ of the 
idea showed signs of life. 

Realization of the age-old dream 
entered the picture at the convention 
of 1887, when George W. Childs, 
then editor and joint owner of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, together 
with his associate and financial ad- 
viser, Anthony J. Drexel, joined in 
tendering $10,000 “without condi- 
tion or suggestion of any kind, as an 
absolute gift, in full confidence that 
the sagacious and conservative coun- 
selors of your union will make or 
order wise use of it for the good of 
your union.” This unexpected do- 


nation marked the first tangible evi- 
dence that the dream might become a 
reality, and the offer was gratefully 
accepted. Later on smaller dona- 
tions were received and assessments 
upon earnings of members aug- 
mented the fund to sizable propor- 
tions. 

In 1890 a law creating the 
“Childs-Drexel Home for Union 
Printers” was adopted arid trustees 
chosen as custodians of its funds. 
Actual building operations followed. 
On May 12, 1892, the birthday 
of George W. Childs, the first unit 
of the Union Printers’ Home was 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies. 
The building was erected on a tract 
of land adjacent to Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, which came to the organ- 
ization through the Board of Trade 
of Colorado Springs. 

Thus the dream finally became a 
reality. 

It seems fitting that the first regis- 
tered resident of the new building 
was William B. Eckert, a member 
of Philadelphia Typographical Un- 
ion No. 2. Thus from the city in 
which the project was first put into 
formal and official action came the 
first resident to become a recipient 
of the bounty which is unpurchas- 
able. 

The cost of the first building 
erected exceeded the estimates, but 
that it was well built is evidenced 
by the fact that in its remodeled form 
it still stands as the keystone of the 
magnificent structures symmetrically 
arranged about it. Improvements, 
additional buildings, replacements 
and repairs have followed over the 
years until the buildings and sur- 
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rounding lawns present a picture of 
architectural and horticultural 
beauty that has made the entire as- 
semblage one of the showplaces of 
the country. 

As of May 20, 1945, close of the 
last fiscal year, the Union Printers’ 
Home represented an investment of 
$11,525,893 for construction and 
maintenance. All of this, except the 
$10,000 donation of Messrs. Childs 
and Drexel, came in small amounts 
from the pockets of the working 
union printers of the United States 
and Canada. 

At the end of the last fiscal period 
there were 364 residents quartered 
in the Home’s sheltering walls. Since 
the opening of the Home 6,777 resi- 
dents have been admitted, 4,322 
have vacated of their own volition, 
1,834 have died and 257 have been 
expelled for violation of rules. 

Members admitted to the Home 
because of illness, injurv, incapaci- 
tation or advanced age have no per- 
sonal expenses whatsoever during 
their residency. Good and substan- 
tial meals, comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters, ample indoor and outdoor rec- 
reational facilities, expert medical 
attention, clothing, laundry service, 
tonsorial care, moving pictures at 
frequent intervals—all are provided 
without cost. Special expert medi- 
cal service is available in operational 
cases, 

The spacious, well-kept grounds, 
with numerous resting places, af- 
ford ample exercise space for the 
able-bodied. Wheelchairs are avail- 
able for those who need such aid. 

Maintained by and for members 
of the International Typographical 
Union, the Union Printers’ Home 
has gained worldwide acclaim as the 
largest and best equipped institution 
of its kind. Its location—at the 
very foot of Pike’s Peak and in the 
midst of the natural scenic beauty of 
Colorado—has been and will con- 
tinue to be the mecca of visitors from 
all quarters of the gtobe. 

Reference to the activities of the 
Union Printers’ Home does not 
minimize in any way other humani- 
tarian objectives of the International 
Typographical Union. There is the 
Old Age Pension Fund, available to 
all qualifying members, from which 
payments of $i0 weekly were made 
to 6,776 pensioner members in the 
last fiscal period. Total payments 
for the year amounted to $3,504,970. 
This fund was established in March 
of 1908, and is available to members 
at 60 years who have a continuous 
membership of twenty-five vears. In 
thirty-seven years $47,000,000 has 
been paid in pensions to members. 

There is also the Mortuary Fund, 
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which assures loving care and re- 
spectable interment when life’s jour- 
ney is at an end. Benefits begin at 
$50 for designated beneficiaries of 
members of one year or less, and 
amount to $500 where membership 
has been held continuously for fit- 
teen or more years. Total death 
benefits over the last fiscal year 
amounted to $681,431. This fund 
was established in 1891. In fifty- 
four years over $14,000,000 has been 
paid in mortuary benefits. 

It seems unnecessary to call at- 
tention to the economic picture 
painted by the International Typo- 
graphical Union over its long career. 
Suffice it to note the vast change in 
working conditions, the shorter 
hours of labor, the increased wages 
attained, the trade educational facili- 
ties compulsory for apprentices, the 
official publications, the settlement 
of labor disputes and the many other 
duties of the executive officers that 
are bound to arise with a total mem- 
bership of 80,422 journeymen and 
3,627 apprentices in 844 local unions 
scattered all over North America. 

Headquarters are maintained at 
Indianapolis, where are stationed 
the officers and a staff of clerks and 
accountants, and from which is pub- 
lished for the membership a detailed 
report of all official transactions, re- 


ceipts and expenditures and a gen- 
eral coverage of everything the most 
remotely located member should 
know. 

The uninformed reader may imag- 
ine that all these benefits and pro- 
tection must cost the individual 
member quite a sum, but except for 
pension and mortuary benefits, the 
entire investment of each active 
member per month is but eighty 
cents, which is distributed as fol- 
lows: for the General Fund, twenty- 
five cents; for the Home Fund, fifty 
cents, and for the Journal, five cents. 
Members resident at the Home as 
well as those in the service of the 
country during wartime are ex- 
empted from payment of dues. 

Our members in the armed forces 
will find on their return to civilian 
life that their situations have been 
protected during their absence. The 
most recent compilation of members 
in uniform showed that more than 
10,000 journeymen and: apprentices 
had been inducted. The casualty 
list was proportionately large. 

The International Typographical 
Union has been called the most dem- 
ocratic labor organization in the 
world. It has met and overcome a 
great many vicissitudes in the past 
ninety-five years. It is reasonable 
to assume that it is here to stay. 
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Msor. Ryan Dies; 
Labor's Friend 


The Right Rev. Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, nationally known 
Catholic liberal and a lifelong 
friend of labor, died at St. Paul 
on September 16. He was 76. 

“No one,” said President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, “can correctly 
measure the great loss which the 
people of our country, and labor 
particularly, have sustained as 
the result of the death of Mon- 
signor Ryan. The officers and 
members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are grieved at 
his passing.” 

' Monsignor Ryan, a member of 
the original staff of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the director of its Social Action 
Department from 1920 to his 
death, was famed as an advocate 
of the rights of the working man. 
He spoke up for the wage-earner 
and his union back in the days 
when labor’s friends were few. 








He wrote extensively on eco- 
nomic questions. “The Living 
Wage” was perhaps the best 
known of his works. He also 
wrote “The Church and Labor,” 
“A Better Economic Order” and 
“Social Reconstruction.” 

Last year he was a_ guest 
speaker at the Postwar Forum 
conducted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in New York. 
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The Monopoly Evil 
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public monopoly, we have got to do 
something about it. We have got to 
decide whether we want to live un- 
der a system whereby the produc- 
tion and distribution of the things 
we use in our daily living are to be 
carried on by private managers, 
on the one hand, or public man- 
agers, on the other; or whether we 
want to reestablish a system in 
which the individual has a chance 
to provide for his own needs. 

Where the industry is so complex 
that an individual cannot carry it 
on by himself, then we have got to 
decide how to make the managers 
of such an industry, whether pri- 
yate or public, responsible to the 
people whose lives are affected by 
their decisions. 

National Socialism was success- 
| fully established by Hitler in Ger- 
many because none of the busi- 
ness leaders, none of the labor lead- 
ers, none of the political leaders of 
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to the Supreme Court. Among oth- 
ers, Senators William FE. Borah, 
Robert F. Wagner, George W. 
Norris and Thomas J. Walsh de- 
livered masterful speeches, tearing 
to shreds the legal and economic 
assumptions of the yellow-dog con- 
tract, and indirectly calling for a 
reversal of all the former decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
Only one Senator spoke in favor 
of the yellow-dog contract. The re- 
jection of Parker, by a vote of 39 
in favor and 41 against, was a 
harbinger of the new day. 

Given a fair and sympathetic Su- 
preme Court, the Clayton Act, 
signed by President Woodrow Wil- 
son on October 15, 1914, would 
have proved what Samuel Gompers 
called it, the Magna Charta of la- 
bor. It contained the oft-repeated 
phrase that “the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” It provided that a 
labor organization was not an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade 
under the Sherman Act. It regu- 
lated the issuance of temporary re- 
straining orders by the federal 
courts, and called for jury trials in 
cases of criminal contempt. It im- 
posed legal barriers against courts 
interfering with peaceful picketing, 
the payment of strike benefits, the 
use of the boycott and other trade 
union functions. Without going 
into detail, it will suffice to say that 
the Supreme Court of the United 
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that nation had succeeded in ad- 
justing the lives of the individual 
German citizen to the organized 
monopolies and cartels which had 
restricted opportunity and created 
unemployment. 

The voters of Britain have de- 
cided to experiment with the social- 
istic program by which the govern- 
ment is to take over complete man- 
agement of certain industries. In 
Russia the Communists are certain 
that individuals can no longer rin 
their own economic lives and so the 
state is in complete charge there. 

This is the product of monopoly. 

If we in. America wish to travel 
another road, we must begin to 
make up our minds about it. The 
whole theory of government in the 
United States is based upon the 
belief that the people are the su- 
preme authority, that they are and 
of right ought to be in full charge 
of their political affairs and of their 
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States shot one hole after another 
into the Clayton Act and practically 
destroyed its usefulness for labor. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932 plugged up these holes. It 
also outlawed the yellow-dog con- 
tract in the federal courts. It de- 
clared that the yellow-dog contract 
was contrary to the public policy of 
the United States, “shall not be en- 
forceable in any court of the United 
States and shall not afford any basis 
for the granting of legal or equitable 
relief by any such court.” The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act provided for 
the legal functioning of the unions, 
sanctioning those methods of the un- 
ions which the Supreme Court had 
rendered illegal in the Duplex, 
American Steel Foundries, Bedford 
Cut Stone and other cases. It 
strengthened the Clayton Act in 
every particular. 

The federal legislation, together 
with the state laws which were 
passed along the same lines, accom- 
plished their intended purpose. That 
purpose was greatly aided by a grad- 
ual enlightenment on the part of 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

In conclusion, it is worth repeat- 
ing what was said in the previous 
article—labor can never forget that 
eternal vigilance is the price of life 
itself and liberty of action. Today, 
after fifty years of battling against 
the injunction, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is once again faced 
with a proposal to bring it back. 


economic affairs. That is the mean- 
ing of democracy. The people gov- 
ern themselves. 

One thing is certain—people who 
are not ‘free enough to support 
themselves cannot be free enough 
to govern themselves. People who 
cannot support themselves are de- 
pendent upon forces outside of 
themselves. Dependent people can- 
not be independent. 

There is only one way to pre- 
serve democracy and that is by 
making our economic organizations, 
as well as our political organiza- 
tions, conform to the principle of 
democracy—namely, that the people 
govern. 

Since arbitrary government has 
been the product of arbitrary eco- 
nomic systems—that is to say, of 
monopolistic systems—the first step 
in the preservation of free economy 
and a free government is to elimi- 
nate monopoly. 


Despite all our efforts, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law may once again be 
tortuously interpreted against labor 
organizations. 

We cannot rest on our oars. We 
can and will continue to fight on to 
maintain our human and democratic 
rights. We will always carry on as 
free men and free women in 
America, 
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of archaic ideas to make way for the 
enlightened economic and _ social 
philosophy which modern science has 
made possible of fulfillment. That 
this may also coincide with the ethi- 
cal ideals of a Christian society is 
not the least of its merits. 

A humane view of social security 
which also coincides with modern 
economic theory may need imple- 
mentation by new laws and insti- 
tutions, but new instruments without 
a new spirit are not enough. 

An institution is justified by its 
function ; it should not be an end in 
itself, merely a means of making a 
showing in its own terms or to pro- 
vide pleasant tasks for those con- 
nected with it. The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath; and if, as I believe, the time 
has come when obsolete ideas, tradi- 
tions and values should give way to 
others more worthy of our lovalty, 
we can engage in the task of social 
reconstruction with confidence and 
pride. 
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LABOR'S DEPARTMENT |St 


ARMERS receive a great 
Bt veeey of valuable serv- 
ices from the Department 
of Agriculture, as do business- 
men from the Department of 
Commerce. Both are large, 
powerful Departments with 
many bureaus and divisions, 
much personnel, lots of money 
to spend. They are equipped 
to do a good job for the citi- 
zens they were established to 
serve. And they do that job. 
With the Department of 
Labor, which was created “to 
foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage-earn- 
ers of the United States,” the 
story is a little different. Start- 
ing from scratch in 1913, the 
Department established itself 
and made some progress under 
its first Secretary, William B. 
Wilson of Pennsylvania. It 
made more progress under 
James J. Davis, also of Penn- 
sylvania, who served under 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 
But neither in the reign of 
Secretary Wilson nor in that 
of Secretary Davis did the De- 
partment of Labor ever attain 
parity either in prestige or in 
treatment by Congress with its 
sister Departments, Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. For the 
latter Congress would cheer- 
fully vote millions; for Labor 
it was nickels and dimes. 
William N. Doak of Vir- 
ginia became Secretary of La- 
bor in 1930. He was succeeded 
in 1933 by Frances Perkins of 
New York, who continued in 
office until recently. During 
her regime there was a huge 
increase in governmental ac- 
tivity in the labor field and 
many new agencies were estab- 
lished. But, instead of being brought 
into the Department of Labor, the 
logical place for labor agencies, they 
were scattered hither and yon. Labor 
policy was.not.made in. the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Key posts went to 
non-labor péople.' The ‘service’ the 
Department gave labor was slight. 
With the appointment of Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach of Washington State 
as Secretary of Labor, labor was 
assured that the Department would 
be strengthened, that labor func- 
tions, spread among a large number 
of federal agencies, would soon be 
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consolidated within the Department. 

The initial reorganization has now 
taken place. The National War La- 
bor Board, the War Manpower 
Commission and the United States 
Employment Service have been 
transferred to the Department of 
Labor. WLB is preparing to go 
out of existence, WMC has already 
wound up its work and the Senate 
has voted to return the USES to 
state control. 

Organized labor has always taken 
an active interest in the Department 
of Labor. Labor wants to see its 
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New Secretary Schwellenbach is a frequent caller at the White House 


Department made at least the equal 
of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture. Labor wants to 
see its Department functioning effec- 
tively—for a change—on behalf of 
the wage-earners of the nation. 

To enable the Department to do 
the job that it should do—the job 
the workers expect it to do—a great 
deal more must be done by those 
who have the power than has been 
done up to now. Clearly, the trans- 
fer to Labor of agencies dead or dy- 
ing adds but little to the Depart- 
ment’s strength and prestige. 
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retching Your Pay Check 


Credit Unions Help... When Help Is Really Needed 
By THOMAS W. DOIG 


Managing Director, 


Credit Union National Association 


HIL Moffit learned about 
Precis unions the hard way. 

Member of a trade union, he 
was earning good pay. And since he 
was a highly skilled, long-time lathe 
operator, he was earning particu- 
larly good wartime wages when his 
credit union first served him. 

As the war was coming on, Phil 
bought a new automobile, a new 
radio and a new refrigerator. Some 
years before he had bought a new 
house. He was making payments 
upon all of these. His family 
(Marge, his wife, and Ruth, Caro- 
lyn and Jim) were taking increasing 
amounts for clothes and food— 
partly because of rising prices and 
partly because of his children’s 
growing bodies. 


Loan Shark Turns Up 


When Ruth Moffitt suddenly 
needed an appendicitis operation Phil 
had to borrow money. He borrowed 
$100 from a loan shark who some- 
how happened to turn up, as 
loan sharks have a way of 
doing. Phil agreed to pay 
back $30 a month for four 
months. Roughly, that is 
%6 per cent interest on the 
unpaid balances. 

At the end of the month 
Phil was unable to meet the 
payment due. Thanks to 
Ruth’s illness, he had some 
additional unexpected ex- 
penses. His pay check was 
more than spent before he 
got it. The loan shark was 
glad to carry him along 
but demanded an extra $5 
interest. 

Frankly, Phil really could 
not see how he was ever 
going to be able to make the 
payments on the loan. And 
yet it had seemed prepos- 
terous to him that he should 
be paying $20 for the use 
of $100 for four months. 
And now the fact that he 
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would have to pay $5 or more extra 
for every payment he missed gave 
him extra cause to worry. 

Fortunately he now worried out 
loud—to a fellow worker. His friend 
urged him to call on his credit 
union, which to him was surprisingly 
close by. This he did. With, to him, 
astounding results. 

First of all, the credit union stood 
ready to lend him the $100, with 
semi-monthly payments of $5 each 
extending over ten months, and at 
a total interest charge of $5.30. 
Credit unions are not permitted to 
charge more than one per cent per 
month on the unpaid balances of the 
loans they grant. In other words, 
Phil would pay $10.98 the first 
month on principal and interest, as 
contrasted with the $30 asked by 
the loan shark. He would pay 


$14.70 less interest and have six 
more months to repay the loan. 

_ But, more than this, the credit 
union suggested that Phil borrow 


enough extra to finish paying for 
his radio and his refrigerator. In 
this way he was able to spread the 
payment of these debts over a longer 
period. He was not so sorely 
pressed each payday. 

And finally the credit union per- 
suaded the loan shark it would not 
be healthy for him to try to collect 
from Phil the usurious interest rates 
he had demanded. Phil merely re- 
turned the $100, now provided him 
by the credit union. 


Loans at 240 Per Cent 


If the above story seems far- 
fetched, read this testimony of an 
attorney of the U.S. Department of 
Justice before a House of Repre- 
sentatives committee : 

“There is $500,000,000 lent at 
30 and 40 per cent annually, and 
roughly $1,000,000 lent at 120 and 
240 per cent. Loan sharks are espe- 
cially troublesome around the war 
plants. They cluster around those 








L. workers’ credit union hold a meetin 
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gates like flies to lend their money 
at these ruinous rates.” 

It is true, however, that the serv- 
ice rendered by credit unions is not 
always so spectacular. Probably 
more often the savings it offers its 
member-borrowers are merely those 
represented by the difference be- 
tween one per cent per month on the 
unpaid balances and the two or 
three per cent charged by many 
other legal agencies. Plus the fact 
that they often insure members’ loan 
balances—if the member dies or is 
permanently disabled before the loan 
is repaid, the balance is paid by 
the credit union movement’s 
own insurance company, Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society. 
These add up to many dollars 
in a year’s time. Dollars which 
mean extra purchasing power 
for the workers’ wages. 

For example: James McCoy 
made a credit union loan to 
pay off a $160 balance on a 
loan with another agency. He 
saved $8.80 in interest charges. 

Mary Hilton needed an op- 
eration badly. But she lacked 
the necessary funds and could 
not bring herself to borrow, 
until a friendly credit union 
official showed her the wisdom 
of doing so. 

Jack Miller had formerly 
bought clothes from a mail 
erder house on time. Now he 
borrowed the funds necessary 
to pay cash from the credit 
union. On an order amounting 
to $96 he was able to cut the 
carrying charges from $9.60 to $6.05. 

The above names are fictitious, 
but they represent typical borrowers. 

Credit union loans have helped 
members be born, get married, have 
babies, be buried. They have helped 


buy children’s clothes. They have 
paid college expenses. They have 
bought workers’ tools. They have 
financed vacations, They have 


brought soldiers home on furloughs 
and taken parents and other loved 
ones to see servicemen. They have 
made money readily available to 
countless working people, when they 
needed it and at a cost relatively 
easy to bear. 

A credit union is not merely, or 
even primarily, a lending organiza- 
tion. Its first purpose is to help 
its members to build up a fund of 
savings. It is a cooperative thrift 
and loan association. 

“Now you are getting some- 
where,” I imagine you are now 
thinking. Very likely if you were 
not so polite you would have inter- 
rupted me long before this to say, 
“That is all very good, but just what 
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is this paragon of an organization?” 

A somewhat “smart” answer 
might be: “A credit union is what 
its members make it.” And there 
would be true in the answer, al- 
though the legal powers of credit 
unions are sharply defined by the 
government body that charters 
them. 

A credit union is a group of per- 
sons having some common bond of 
employment, association or resi- 
dence, organized and _ operating 
under governmental charter for the 
purpose of providing a convenient 











means of developing a thrift pro- 


gram and a source of low-cost 
credit. -For example, it might con- 
sist of employes of a certain com- 
pany, members of a certain associa- 
tion, or residents of a certain 
well-defined community. Many 
credit unions are sponsored directly 
by American Federation of Labor 
locals. 

The members put their savings 
in a common fund from which loans 
for “provident or productive” pur- 
poses are made to members. 

The members run the credit 
union themselves, through a board 
of directors which they elect from 
their own number at their annual 
meeting. The loans granted are ap- 
proved by a credit committee which 
the members also elect from their 
own number. The records of the 
credit union are regularly examined 
by an auditing committee and by the 
supervising officials. Money - han- 
dling officials are bonded. 

Money deposited in credit union 
“share” accounts, as they are called, 
has proved to be extraordinarily 


safe. And it usually earns substan. 
tial dividends, depending upon what 
the credit union earns on its loans 
and other investments. (Before any 
dividends are distributed, however 
a certain percentage of earnings is 
set aside as an extra protection 
against losses.) 

The treasurer is the key man 
the manager, of the credit union, 
He and the other officials are elected 
by the directors from among their 
own number. 


_ But this is not the place to go 
into the details of credit union oper- 
ation. If you wish other in. 
formation after finishing this 
article—if your union would 
like to explore the possibilities 
of sponsoring a credit union— 
the Credit Union National 
Association, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin, will be glad to hear 
from you and to provide you 
with the address of your state 
credit. union league office, from 
which (in most states) you 
may obtain prompt personal 
advice and assistance. 

But here I should like to 
explain what I meant when | 
said that a credit union is 
what its members make it. 

Some credit unions are little 
more than ordinary loan agen- 
cies, with a few members pro- 
viding most of the capital and 
drawing most of the dividends. 
True, the borrower makes some 
interest savings, thanks to the 
limitations of the law, but 
largely the credit union is be- 
ing operated from the point of view 
of the few. 

Fortunately this is the exception, 
not the rule. But we must confess 
that there is a wide range from the 
worst to the best -credit unions— 
from the nominal to the real credit 
unions. 

The real credit unions, like real 
labor unions, are operated by and 
for the members. They are con- 
stantly seeking and finding new 
ways to help their members solve 
their economic problems. They be- 
long to local credit union chapters, 
state credit union leagues and the 
federation of leagues known as the 
Credit Union National Association, 
so that they may have the benefit 
of the experience and the coopera- 
tion of other credit unions in pro- 
viding their members maximum 
service. 

Credit unions are constantly in- 
forming their members of ways they 
can save money and make better use 
of their money. They make every 
effort to enlist the interest of their 
members in the affairs of the credit 
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ynion, and to make their organiza- 
tions democratic in fact as well as 
in name; to see that share holdings 
and operating controls are as widely 
spread as possible. 

They make special and continuous 
efforts to get their members to save 
money regularly and to build up 
insurance and other estates. A gov- 
ernment official has declared that 
much of the three or four hundred 
million dollars now held by credit 
unions in the United States repre- 
sents savings of individual credit 
union members which would not 
have been accumulated by those 
members if it had not been for the 
credit union. 

The credit union supplements the 
work of the labor union. The labor 
union helps the worker earn more; 
the credit union, like other con- 
sumer cooperatives, helps him get 
more for the money he earns. Both 
are a part of the great, swelling 


drive of the common man to win 
for himself (through organized co- 
operation with his fellow men) 
political, economic and spiritual 
salvation. 

The great task ahead of all of us 
is to do what we can to make life 
worth living for all of us. It is more 
and more apparent that, in self- 
defense at least, we must do this. 
And it is likewise apparent more 
surely than ever that in union only 
is there strength to provide surely 
for the common welfare. As the 
labor union has so well proved— 
and all honor to it for doing so— 
and as we in the credit union move- 
ment are demonstrating too, we must 
get together on the local level, on 
the state level, on the national level 
and on the international level. The 
atomic bomb gives us little time to 
dally, if democratic methods and 
satisfactions are to win out over fas- 
cistic methods and sorrows. 


The union label, which we of the 
Credit Union National Association 
proudly display on all our printing, 
is one symbol of the effectiveness 
of joint action. Alone we are weak 
weaker than almost any force in 
nature. Together we are, strong— 
stronger by far than we can even 
yet begin to imagine. 

As a labor union man myself, and 
as a representative of another or- 
ganization of working men, the or- 
ganized credit union movement, | 
challenge you—I challenge all of 
us—to the broad views of human 
progress. 

It is not enough to get more pay. 
We must get more for the pay we 
get. It is not enough to get more 
leisure. We must make our leisure 
more worthwhile. 

We must support all forces lead- 
ing to these objectives. 
The credit union 

one of these forces. 





movement is 


Labor and Management Go to Mght School 


UBLIC school leaders in Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, believe that 
education should be a dynamic force 
in furthering better understanding 
between labor and management. As 
a result an industrial relations 
course has been established in the 
city’s adult evening school and both 
labor and management are going to 
school. It is a pioneer step in adult 
education which is attracting wide- 
spread attention. 

Those who are responsible for the 
establishment of the course are Dr. 
John Granrud, superintendent of 
schools, and Miss Alice L. Halligan, 
acting director of the Bureau of 
Adult Education. Through the 
course they hope to interpret labor 
and capital to each other. and to 
show, realistically and specifically, 
what can be accomplished through 
cooperation and understanding. 

An advisory committee, which is 
made up of two representatives of 
management and two of labor, has 
been of invaluable assistance in help- 
ing in the establishment of the 
course. James Walsh, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor, is one of the two labor rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Walsh is an offi- 
cial of the National Federation of 
Postoffice Clerks in the Bay State. 

The Rev. Thomas E. Shortell, 
S.J., of Worcester, was chosen as 
the instructor. Father Shortell heads 
the Worcester Institute of Industrial 
Relations, one of the best known 
schools of its kind in the country. 
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labor leader James Walsh (extreme left) and school officials 


Applications for the course came 
in rapidly from both labor and man- 
agement people as soon as the an- 
nouncement was made. The appli- 
cations were passed upon by the ad- 
visory committee as well as by 
school officials. More than 100 en- 
rolled. 

The course began with a discus- 
sion of wages and a general survey 
of outstanding questions which con- 
front both labor and industry. Dur- 
ing the year the subjects examined 
include labor supply and demand, 


unemployment, seniority, guaranteed 
annual wage, grievance procedures 
and problems in the coal industry. 
A stimulating forum discussion in 
which representatives of both labor 
and management participate fol- 
lows each lecture. 

Robert J.-Watt, A. F. of L. inter- 
national representative, addressed 
the class. He advocated the joining 
together of representatives of labor 
and of business in a social compact 
“to build that which is new and yet 
is free,” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Harry Stevenson, president, In- 
ternational Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union 
—Foundries are 
going into nor- 
mal peacetime 
production and 
we find that, tak- 
ing the country 
as a whole, there 
is a shortage 
of molders and 
coremakers. Of 
course, there may be layoffs in some 
parts of the country, but ours is a 
peacetime industry and we shall not 
suffer a large loss of membership. 
We are organizing foundries never 
organized before. The future of 
these newly organézed workers— 
their enjoyment of wages and con- 
ditions that we have had in union 
foundries for many years—depends 
upon themselves. They must re- 
member that much legislation has 
been secured for their protection and 
benefit through unions like ours. 
Today we find the Manufacturers’ 
Association quite busy introducing 
bills into Congress for the purpose 
of taking away all of the legisla- 
tion secured for the workers. It is 
up to every worker to protest. 


Sumner Welles, former Undersec- 
retary of State—The japanese Diet 
: is composed of 

totalitarian pup- 

pets. It is the 

war Diet. Yet it 

was permitted to 

assemble to 

prove to the Jap- 

anese public that 

“unconditional 

surrender” con- 

stitutes a volun- 

tary agreement on the part of the 
Japanese government. What is even 
more incomprehensible, the an- 
nouncement has been made, with our 
consent, that national elections will 
shortly be held under the sole super- 
vision of the present Japanese gov- 
ernment, composed as it is of indi- 
viduals who all share in Japan’s war 
guilt, so as to obtain an expression 
of the “popular will.” How can we 
imagine that democracy will sud- 
denly spring to life in Japan when 
those influences which have so long 
dominated the Japanese masses, 
which have forced fascism upon 
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them, and which have led them into 
war, are permitted to remain in con- 
trol? It was because of the same 
defects in Allied policy toward Ger- 
many in 1918 that the Second World 
War was rendered possible. The 
Japanese people will naturally “co- 
operate” for the time being, just as 
the German people did in the early 
1920s, because the dominating 
forces within Japan see that it is 
the only way in which they can hope 
to retain their own control. There 
is no solution of the problem now 
presented other than an occupation 
policy which will eliminate from any 
position of real control every element 
responsible for Japan’s course of 
conduct during the past generation. 


Leo E. George, president, National 
Federation of Postoffice Clerks— 

The age-old 

yearning of man 

for a happy life 

and for security 

has been the mo- 

tive and the in- 

centive for the 

combining of 

efforts to accom- 

plish what could 

not be attained 
individually. When two or more 
persons embrace a common desire, 
organization is the natural result. As 
society became organized and men 
employed other men, it was inevit- 
able that workers should form labor 
unions, for as individuals they were 
powerless to combat the strength of 
concentrated wealth and power. 
With only his own hands for weap- 
ons, with only his service to sell or 
withhold, the worker could hope to 
bargain with an employer only by 
agreement with other workers to 
eliminate self-destructive competi- 
tion. The strike became his only 
effective weapon of offense or de- 
fense. The steady growth of the 
trade union movement improved 
standards of living, raised wages and 
reduced hours for union members 
and set standards that benefited mil- 
lions of workers outside union mem- 
bership. But the strike remained 
the principal weapon of offense and 
defense of organized workers. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
workers must have the unrestricted 
right to strike if they are to secure 
justice in negotiations. This does 
not mean that it is necessary in all 


cases to strike. Often it is not aq. 


visable. But to be able to negoti- 
ate on equal terms it is essential 
that the workers have the right to 
strike. And sometimes the exercise 
of that right becomes necessary, 


Eleanor Roosevelt—We haye 
reached a point today where labor- 
saving devices 
are good only 
when they do 
not throw the 
worker out of 
his job. It is 
fine to produce 
more things than 
ever before, but 
in doing so we 
must benefit the 
employe as well as the employer, 
We must make it possible for him to 
work fewer hours, and at the same 
time permit him to have the things 
which make it possible for him to be 
aconsumer. His wages are the part 
of our wealth which is most con- 
stantly in circulation. The circula- 
tion of money is a necessity to pre- 
vent depressions. Therefore, if too 
much money goes into the hands of 
people who can save it and not put 
it back into circulation, we will have 
a depression. When we live on in- 
vested money, instead of on the 
fruits of our own labor, of necessity 
that money must bring us in less. 
The stockholder or investor must ex- 
pect less return than the original 
worker. Men should not havé to 
strike for something which probably 
must be accepted in the future—the 
right to work fewer hours and yet 
receive the same wages. 


Elbert D. Thomas, U.S. Senator 
from Utah—Beside the problem of 
Asia that of 
Europe is minor. 
By crushing Ja- 
>pan’s power we 
do not solve the 
problem of Asia. 
Asia is the larg- 
est of the con- 
tinents in both 
area and popula- 
tion. Beginning 
in China and extending through 
India and Persia to Turkey and 
Arabia, there are cauldrons ot 
conflict sure to boil over sooner 
or later. Besides hostility to white 
domination there are internal dissen- 
sions. Both in Asia itself and over 
European policies in Asia the poten- 
tialities of conflict exist. We are 
faced with a tragic problem and can- 
not recognize and deal with it too 
soon. Great wars cannot be stopped 
a year or two before they begin. 
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BEWIMD THE CAMPAIGA 
FOR A PERMANENT DRAFT 


HORACE B. ENGLISH 


By 


The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor holds 
that the decision for or against a 
peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing law should be deferred until the 
millions of men in the armed forces 
have been returned to civilian life 
and have a chance to make their 
views heard. A complete statement 
of the position of the A. F. of L. on 
this vitally important question was 
submitted to Congress last June. 


RE THERE hidden motives 
A behind the drive to impose 
peacetime conscription now? 
All of us agree upon national de- 
fense, but we differently estimate 
the need and value of peacetime con- 
scription in securing it. Instead of 
examining the direct arguments in 
favor of conscription in time of 
peace as a military issue, it will be 
instructive to look into the second- 
ary arguments put forward. 

Probably the most sincere of the 
secondary arguments is the educa- 
tional. The number of illiterates 
and semi-illiterates disclosed by the 
draft is disturbing, not least to gen- 
uine democrats. Surely, however, 
to regiment the lives of all our youth 
for a year or more in order to patch 
up the neglected education of rela- 
tively few is backendwards. Why 
not put out a little to see to it that 
such men and women get at least ele- 
mentary education at the natural 
time for it? 

Not all education comes from 
books. Direct experiences are im- 
portant. Education through direct 
experiences, even more than that 
through books, must be adapted to 
the individual’s personal needs. The 
kind of life experience needed by a 
youth from the hills to round out his 
education is not the same as that 
needed by a youth from the city; 
that of an Alabama sharecropper’s 
son differs from that of a Montana 
sheepherder’s son. 

sut, of all institutions, an army 
is just about the least able to adapt 
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its program to individual needs. A 
man’s assignment, station and train- 
ing do not depend on his personal 
educational needs. As the War De- 
partment said, with commendable 
candor : “There will be no place in a 
sound universal training program 
for activities that are non-essential 
to the task of preparing our young 
men for combat.” Educational ex- 
periences, then, must be incidental, 
even accidental ; hit-or-miss, far too 
often miss. 

The health argument is also at- 
tractive. The national conscience 
was appalled by the revelation of 
physical unfitness among vast num- 
hers of draftees. Obviously some- 
thing must be done about it. 

Much, clearly, can be done by 
providing young people, even if only 
for a year, with enough to eat, de- 
cent living conditions, adequate 
medical care, a healthful program 
for physical fitness, and surgery for 
neglected conditions. Much more 
could be done if all these benefits 
were available to children—all chil- 
dren—at a time when the basis of a 
healthy constitution is being laid 
down, rather than at 18 when much 
of the damage is beyond repair. 


If Health Were the Object 


Still more, of course, could be ac- 
complished if the benefits were avail- 
able to everyone. If health is our 
object, let us look first to that third 
of our people who are ill-fed, ill- 
housed and ill-clad and that two- 
thirds which has never been able to 
afford the rich resources of modern 
medicine and surgery. 

When the forces which fight every 
extension of public health as social- 
ism advocate peacetime conscription 
on health grounds, one wonders 
what lies underneath the sugar-coat- 
ing. 

Most vigorous is the argument 
that youth will profit from a good 
strong dose of “military discipline.” 
Motives and ideas here are de- 
cidedly mixed up. 


The psychologist cannot ignore 
the somewhat savage overtones in 
men’s voices when they demand that 
other people be disciplined. “I had 
to take it when I was in the Army ; 
let these kids take their medicine, 
too.” They remind us of the grim 
old Puritan who had inscribed on 
his tombstone : 

Death is a debt to Nature due. 

I’ve paid my debt and so must you. 

Let us look at military discipline. 
A lot of things are included under 
“military discipline,” but cut down 
to essentials it is a means of ensur- 
ing habits of prompt and undeviating 
obedience to those in authority—or 
to those vested with the symbols of 
authority. Such obedience is neces- 
sary when there must be cooperation 
in the face of emergencies. 

There has never been an effective 
army nor can there ever be one with- 
out discipline. The rough frontier 
armies of our early history lacked 
the parade-ground discipline of spit 
and polish, but they had a discipline 
all their own, won in woods and 
fields, which taught them how to co- 
operate—or die. Military discipline 
is a very real and vitally necessary 
thing—for armies. 

But is military discipline needed 
in-civilian life ? 

The usual claim for military dis- 
cipline is that it “teaches respect for 
law and order.” This is a phrase 
more often used than defined. Too 
often it means that, even in the face 
of great injustice clothed in the 
forms of “law,” men must not rebel. 
Such “law and order” is merely a 
protection for those in the seats ot 
the mighty. 

In any case, I think we must chal- 
lenge the notion that military dis- 
cipline really makes men more law- 
ful or more orderly. It does teach 
a kind of superficial adherence to 
the mere symbols of law and order, 
but this is an attitude too easily 
taken advantage of by the powerful 
and the cunning. 

The peculiar character of military 
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discipline springs from the emer- 
gency character of military combat. 
In the dire emergency of battle the 
teamwork upon which survival de- 
pends demands implicit obedience 
from the top down. 

There are a few parallels to this 
in civilian life—policemen, firemen, 
a few other occupations having an 
emergency character. For most jobs, 
however, we need a different kind 
of discipline. Teamwork and unity 
of action, to be sure, are still needed, 
but in most things they are best 
reached through understanding and 
cooperation. 


That factory will have the best 
“discipline” in which the workers 
understand their own work and its 
relation to the work of others and to 
the whole. In such conditions they 
have a sense of participation—unless 
that sense of participation is choked 
off by an authoritative and arbi- 
trary discipline which demands that 
a man “stay in his place and do as 
he is told.” 

More enlightened management is 
coming to see that the loyalty which 
comes from subservience to orders 
invariably kicks back; that the loy- 
alty which is “bought” is unstable. 
The only kind of industrial loyalty 
worth having is not loyalty to the 
management, but loyalty to a task 
which is one’s own and which is 
worthwhile because it is a part of a 
whole in which one gladly partici- 
pates. 

Whatever their motives, employ- 
ers here and there have gone far to 
make the conditions of employment 
more human. They have elevated 
the worker from a “hand” to a man 
and have gone far toward making 
him a genuine partner. The “dis- 
cipline” of the man who knows that 
he is a participant in a common en- 
terprise is not only more intelligent 
but more reliable. 

What is true of the discipline of 
the shop is equally true of the dis- 
cipline of the union. Discipline there 
certainly must be, and cooperation 
also; even subordination of the in- 
dividual for the good of the whole. 
But it must grow out of a man’s 
sense of belonging in this whole, of 
his conviction that the policies are 
his policies because he has a part, 
however small, in making them. 

“When an individual goes through 
motions that he does not find mean- 
ingful,” says Dr. Allport of Har- 
vard, “when he does not really par- 
ticipate, then comes rebellion against 
authority, complaints, gripes.” 

The goal of union leadership may 
be stated thus: that every union ac- 
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tivity from dues-paying on up shall 

give to the man involved a sense of 
being a bigger man because he is 
participating in something bigger 
than himself. 

A union should be an organization 
into which a man not only throws 
his weight but his whole being ; and 
in which he finds himself more of a 
man for that fact. 

Military discipline does something 
to the individual. It consciously 
seeks to change not merely the out- 
ward actions but the minds of men. 
In time of war the permanent effect 
is less, for we know that behind the 
men whose orders we must follow 
are life and death, the real com- 
manders, the commanders whose 
orders are unfailing. In peacetime, 
however, the soldier must learn to 
yield implicit obedience to mere men 
because they have the power of their 
position. 

The lesson sticks. Few soldiers 
or ex-soldiers, however much they 

may gripe about “brass hats,” can 
help listening to the opinion of a 
general with deep respect, just be- 
cause he is a general. Is this what 
we want in America? Have we dis- 





pensed with the authority of kings 
and potentates and lordlings only to 
train men in peacetime to submit 
to the authority of generals and ser. 
geants? And then, by easy trap. 
sition, to submit to the authority oj 
government officials, industrial man- 
agers and straw ‘bosses, or whom- 
ever it might please the powers. 
that-be to place in authority over 
us? Is this to be the outcome of our 
vaunted rugged individualism? 

Perhaps I overestimate the effec- 
tiveness of a year’s military indoc- 
trination. I hope so. But I want 
no part of any scheme which works 
in any degree against political and 
industrial democracy. 

The problem of national security 
remains. To set forth why peace- 
time conscription actually would 
weaken, not strengthen, national de- 
fense would take another article and 
another pen. As a psychologist I 
see mixed motives behind the drive 
for a peacetime draft. Many of its 
advocates are merely confused. But 
it is hard not to believe that much 
of the pressure comes from those 
who want to “keep the common man 
in his proper place.” 



























50 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


ITH EACH addition to the 

wealth of the nation, it be- 
comes more difficult for the man of 
small means to make a living. With 
each addition to the ranks of the 
unemployed, it becomes more diffi- 
cult for the worker to retain his 
freedom. And thus we are rapidly 
approaching a time when the wealth 
of the world will be controlled by a 
mere handful of persons, upon 
whom the masses will be dependent 
for the means of life. 


- 
POLITICS of any stripe has no 
more business within a trade union 
than has religious belief. Politics, 
like religion, is not a craft matter. 
They are both personal matters, and 
only impertinence or imbecility will 
presume to attempt to regulate a 
man’s personal affairs without his 


request. 
= 


OF THE HORSELESS carriage, 
which will be in as general use some 
day as the bicycle, several things 
are already settled. It will be like 
the safety bicycle, low and close to 
the ground, so as to make an easy 
step from it, and this will greatly 








reduce serious accidents. It will 
no longer be necessary to place the 
driver high up in the air, so that he 
can look over and so control his 
horse. For a somewhat similar rea- 
son, the new carriage wili be far 
lighter than its predecessor, which 
was made heavy largely to protect 
it from the horses, from _ being 
kicked or pulled to pieces by them. 
ao 

THE EXAMPLES of Washington 
and Jefferson in regard to a third 
term are likely to have controlling 
influence for a long time. Both de- 
clined, and Jefferson wrote: “If 
some period is not fixed, either by 
the Constitution or by practice, the 
office will, though nominally elec- 
tive, become for life, and then 
hereditary.” 




















ONE OF THE greatest and grand- 
est labor demonstrations was that 
given in honor of the departure of 
Samuel Gompers and P. J. Mc- 
Guire, our fraternal delegates to the 
3ritish Trades Union Congress. 












= 
DETROIT IS the handsomest city 
of the United States and the leader 
of all others in sociological progress. 
The clean and showy appearance of 
Detroit’s factories is certainly an 
outcome of local public opinion. 
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fallow for their own good; that a 
certain amount of loafing is as 
necessary to personal well-being as 
creative labor and the exercise of 
personal skills. 

Nevertheless, the old saying, 
“Satan finds mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” holds enough truth 
to be remembered. We know that 
“corner boys” are produced by un- 
wanted idleness and leisure and the 
failure of education to provide them 
with self-expression and_self-moti- 
vated activity programs. 

The problem of the enjoyment 
of leisure concerns particularly those 
whose work has not yet begun and 
those whose working years are over. 
How can we train youth for useful 
citizenship? And since the life span 
has lengthened, how can we find in- 
teresting and happy ways for vet- 
erans of industry to utilize their 
declining years? 

In between those two age groups 
is the large mass of our citizens, 
who, as the machine multiplies the 
individual worker’s productivity, 
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fore the war, would mean more time 
for reading, travel and social activi- 
ties. In recreation and sport, in- 
creased leisure should mean that 
workers will be active participants 
and not mere spectators. They will 
ride horses, play baseball, golf and 
tennis and not merely gossip about 
the star performers. 

Rescued from the alternating dan- 
gers of overwork and underwork, of 
recurring bust or boom, the worker 
will be able to plan his recreation. 
He will write books as well as read 
them. Whenever workers have had 
a chance they have shown their 
creative abilities. The worker will 
be less dependent upon the flash 
wisdom of omniscient radio com- 
mentators and columnists and have 
more time to develop opinions of his 
own. He and his family will no 
longer swell the circulation of the 
metropolitan tabloid dailies, sniffing 
around the social garbage cans to get 
the latest spicy gossip of love-nest 
divorce scandals and sensational 
crime stories. A wide, colorful and 





Hollywood unrealities of treacle, 
moonlight and roses—could dare 
to look at the real America if they 
could rely upon a more discerning 
audience. What travel by land, sea 
and air, the acquiring of languages 
and personal contact with men and 
women of other countries would do 
for world citizenship and unity can 
be imagined. 

The United States taught the 
world mechanized mass production. 
Can it also lead in showing how the 
leisure created by modern produc- 
tivity can be best enjoyed? Those 
democratic forces that outfought, 
outproduced and outinvented the 
Nazis and Japanese fascists must 
show how victory can be best 
utilized. 

As productivity grows, our stand- 
ard of life must be commensurately 
improved. The right to leisure can 
be collectively utilized on the lines 
here suggested, with the union be- 
coming more than ever an important 
agency for community welfare. Let 
labor lead again! 
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IS THE 65-CENT WAGE EXTRAVAGANT? 
b 


y 
BORIS SHISHKIN 


A. F. of L. Economist 
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First of all, let’s get our wage facts straight. And 
if there is a pencil handy, let’s jot them down. For 
most of us, wages are the sole source of income, the 
only means of livelihood. To a family breadwinner, 
his wage stands not only for three square meals a day 
for his whole family, but also for the rent for their 
shelter, the coal for heat, the clothing, transportation, 
recreation and medical care they all need, as well as 
the cost of upbringing and education of the children. 

Suppose you are a minimum wage worker under the 
proposed wage and hour law. You are paid 65 
cents an hour. The work week in most postwar jobs 
will probably range between 35 and 40 hours. With 
the best break, working 40 hours a week, you earn 
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No shoes for children, hunger and poor health, 
all thanks to a family income that is too low 


today is exactly the same as 45% cents an hour in 1939, 
To provide a bare minimum of subsistence living 
for a family of four today would take a wage of 87 
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HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor is urging é jon has 
Congress to establish a minimum wage of 65 & boost tron 
cents an hour. Why does labor ask for a 65- rg 
cent minimum? Is it a reasonable proposal? Or is Ty 
it extravagant, as some claim? and other 
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$26 a week. But there is a catch: $26 is what you cents an hour. The 65-cent minimum wage would give > Employ 
earn, but that is not what you get. Let’s see how you, the minimum wage worker, only three-quarters JJ P"Y: S 
much money you bring home. of a minimum living. to pes 
Even if you have dependents, your withholding tax Is the 65-cent minimum wage, then, too much to ae Sante 
knocks the $26 down to $22.50. .Social security and ask in a country with the greatest productive capacity Worker: 
other small deductions bring it down to $22. Now, in the world? Is the 65-cent minimum wage extrava- higher 1 
surely, this should be all yours to spend on yourself gant? Figure it for yourself. lished a 
and your family. But wait! Haven't you forgotten And while you still have that pencil handy to do your § fund, 
something? What gbout the rainy day? There may ‘figuring, write a postcard to your Congressman, ask- 
be sickness or an emergency, you know. Of course ing him to support the 65-cent minimum wage law. Jj )Signir 
you would like a little something saved up. If you the La 
could only afford it, you would like very much to ff Dry < 
have 10 per cent taken out of your pay toward that 4 Ww Ww e srothier 
victory savings bond. But you can’t quite make it. hy orkers Strike ye 
You are a pretty low-paid worker anyhow and, besides, Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. international en 
not much of a saver. The very best you can do is to representative, speaking on the “AMERICAN gical it 
try to put around $100 a year in savings. This means FEDERATIONIST of the Air’ program, said: 
that another $2 a week comes out of the pay envelope Strikes are not an economic disease, but merely . 
th if toms of a di There is no » Durit 
before your pay gets home. And all you have left for . ae a S oe, wee. 5 om Sins i 
. . aie cure-all for strikes. They can’t be stopped by pass- rms 1 
you and your family to live on 1s just $20. ing a law. That was tried by Congress when it sey pal 
Now, if you are an hourly-paid worker, you know adopted the War Labor Disputes Act. The effect of 7,814 
very well that you don’t have much chance to work “ ron vane yo nomcseithys mneunes sae aoe sions ¢ 
‘ " - octor doesn't attempt to cure a patient's iliness 
every week in a year. In most jobs there are seasonal by Genii ie eaten We eels the Caste and th 
layoffs. But suppose your luck holds, you get another causes. That’s what we must do with strthes. tracts 
break and you work 50 weeks in the year. That will All strikes have the same basic causes—injustice, 
mean that you and your family will have, with all the — and lack of labor-management co- — 
. ( - 4 ™ n. ery 
breaks, $1000 a year, or $83 a month, to live on. While the immediate causes of current strikes vary tract ° 
Count them over now, very carefully—$83 a month. with each particular case, the main trouble is that pany 
For you and your wife and two kids. eens has _—— serious pay cuts ' most regen Baron 
% f a <3 . workers. ith wage rates frozen during the war, 
And don’t forget, you will have to pay 1945 prices canttnene thal 4p Muah Vtaiens edetianis Gu cnenk Stein Sons 
when you spend your $83 a month. Yes, remember, living costs. Now that the overtime is gone, pay 
the $20 a week you have to spend will get you only envelopes have shrunk. b Loc: 
what $14 a week would have bought in 1939, just before It is essential to the best interests of the nation and C 
Aad + $83 th toda ail bay cal that wage rates be lifted immediately. It is like- Unio 
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$69 worth of the necessities of life at prewar prices. devised to deal with industrial disputes. with 1 
Above all, remember that your 65 cents an hour wage pany, 
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LADOK VEWS BRIEFS 


}The Seafarers International Un- 
jon has won a $45 monthly wage 
hoost from the War Labor Board. 
The victory was hailed by the mem- 
bership, but enthusiasm was tem- 
pered by the realization that rent 
and other costs are so high that 
even with the increase a seaman’s 
wages are inadequate to maintain a 
family at a decent standard of living. 

























pRobert Schrank, president of the 
New York State Council of Ma- 
chinists, told Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler that thousands of New 
York machinists have suffered deep 
slashes in wages since the defeat 
of the Japanese and urged that 
workers left jobless by the can- 
cellation of war contracts be granted 
eight weeks’ severance pay. 


bEmployes of the Rabhor Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn., are 
to receive a five per cent wage in- 
crease under a new agreement with 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. In addition, 
higher minimums are to be estab- 
lished and there is to be a health 
fund, 


>Signing of a master agreement by 
the Laundry, Linen Supply and 
Dry Cleaning Drivers, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 
eighteen major Los Angeles laun- 
dries guarantees a 48-hour week 
plus employer-paid hospital and sur- 
gical insurance for 2,500 workers. 


During July and August 387 
firms in New York and New Jer- 
sey paid a total of $436,852 due to 
7814 employes under the provi- 
sions of the Wage and Hour Law 
and the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. 


>Local 244, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers, has signed a new con- 
tract with the Sperry Candy Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Wage increases 
retroactive to July 1 and paid vaca- 
tions are features of the pact. 


Local 1, United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International 
Union, has signed a new contract 
with the Cowham Engineering Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., calling 
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for wage increases retroactive to 
April 1. 


> The Baltimore local of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has 
won an agreement providing full 
acceptance by the employers of the 
general laws of the I. T. U. and a 
wage increase of $4.05 per week, 
retroactive to January 1. 


> Higher minimums, upward wage 
adjustments and a union-adminis- 
tered health and vacation fund have 
been won by 175 members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union employed at the 
Roy Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 


> Local 1222-A, Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Protective Association, 
has won wage increases and a re- 
duced work week for 500 clerks in 
the four major chain markets of 
San Diego County, Calif. Twenty- 
six weeks’ back pay will be distrib- 
uted to employes of Safeway, Pig- 





gly-Wiggly, Van’s and A. & P. 


stores in the area. 


> Local 439, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has signed a new con- 
tract with the Kingsley Furniture 
Company, LaPorte, Ind. The pact 
calls for a wage increase retroactive 
to May 15. 


> Local 8, International Typograph- 
ical Union, has signed a two-year 
agreement with the three daily 
newspapers of St. Louis. The pact 
Tr for a weekly pay increase of 
$6.15. 


> Local 36, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers, has negotiated a con- 
siderably improved contract with 
bakeries at Rock island and Moline, 
Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 


>A three-cent general increase has 
been secured by members of Local 
167, United Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union, 
employed by the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Fordwick, Va. 


British Labor Today 


: (Continued from Page 4) 


moment. The organized workers of 
Great Britain are determined that 
the age-old struggle for higher and 
ever higher standards of life shall 
be pursued with full vigor while the 
nation’s present problems are in 
process of solution. British labor 
intends to move forward and upward 
while it is contributing its full share 
to the nation’s welfare. 

Every effort will be made by Brit- 
ish labor, now that a Labor govern- 
ment is in power, to bring about 
higher unemployment insurance ben- 
efits, increased compensation for in- 
jured workers, better industrial 
safety laws, higher wages and a 
shorter work week. In addition, the 
trade union movement is seeking the 
rapid elimination of wartime control 
of workers and better cooperation 
on the part of government in meet- 
ing the workers’ housing needs. 

British labor is determined also 
that public services, such as coal 
mining, gas and electric service, rail- 





roads, et cetera, should come under 
public ownership. It is the feeling 
of the trade unionists that on!y 
through public ownership of these 
essential services can the workers 
involved receive adequate compensa- 
tion and the public adequate and 
proper service. 

In summarizing British labor’s 
position today we can say: 

(1) That the trade union move- 
ment of Great Britain is keenly alive 
to the vital problems which face the 
nation during the period of recon- 
version. 

(2) That the trade unionists of 
Britain are going to contribute their 
very best to the solution of these 
problems as a completely free and 
independent movement. 

(3) That the organized workers 
of Great Britain are going to push 
their fight for higher standards of 
life and of work for the toilers of 
that nation with more vigor than 
ever before. 
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The Atomic Bomb 
From The International 
Teamster 


We are standing on the threshold 
of a new era. The atomic bombs 
which blasted Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki also blasted away the curtain 
of mystery which has hidden the 
secrets of the universe. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki can be- 
come way stations on the road to 
oblivion. Or they can become 
weapons toward a new world of 
advancement in which all men can 
enjoy the achievements of science. 

Germany was within a few months 
of perfecting the atomic bomb when 
she was defeated. That may have 
been what Hitler had in mind when 
he threatened to destroy European 
civilization. . No man must ever 
have the power to destroy civiliza- 
tion. It is up to civilization to pre- 
vent this. 

A world organization is no longer 
desirable—it is necessary. 


As Labor Predicted 


From Chicago Federation News 


Labor and industry in the last 
six months protested against Army- 
Navy resistance to planning for re- 
conversion or even talking about it. 
Several months ago seemed to be the 
time to permit gradual resumption 
of civilian production, for allocation 
of more materials, for retooling and 
manufacture. 

The sudden cancellation of virtu- 
ally all war contracts is. a severe 
shock to the nation’s economy, par- 
ticularly when manufacturers have 
not had a fair chance to prepare for 
peace while the war was on. As a 
result, the reconversion period will 
in all probability last longer and un- 
employment will be more prolonged, 
just as labor predicted. 

Now that the damage has been 
done, the sound course is for labor 
and industry to keep cool heads, 
fight any fear psychology, cooperate 
in every way possible for early re- 
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sumption of peacetime production 
and otherwise refrain from “rocking 


the boat.” Fortunately, there are 
indications that this course is being 
followed, which brightens the out- 
look for the months to come. 


Military Training 
From The Journeyman Barber, 
Hairdresser and Cosmetologist 


Under the high-sounding title of 
“universal service,” the military and 
their supporters have a proposal be- 
fore Congress to make permanent 
by law that every young man devote 
one year of his life to military train- 
ing. This is a European custom, 
to escape which thousands of young 
Europeans migrated to this country. 

A year of military training might 
be a contribution to national health, 
but any health program must begin 
at birth and continue throughout 
life. As for the discipline and 
character-strengthening benefits of 
military training, if this training 
begins at home and continues in our 
schools, we need no military train- 
ing. Military training on a com 
pulsory basis is vicious and un- 
American and has no part in our 
republic, 


Sad Paradox 


From The Minneapolis 
Labor Review 


It is doubtful if history can dis- 
close a zanier situation than that of 
a people winning a war, one of the 
objectives of which was freedom 
from want, and then being glibly in- 
formed that soon the numbers of 
unemployed will reach all the way 
from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. To 
ask workers to reflect a spirit of re- 
joicing under such conditions is 
like calling on a man about to die 
to cheer for his own death. 

If it be strange that, at the end of 
a war which had as one of its ob- 
jectives the elimination of want, we 
are told to prepare for a condition 
of millions of unemployed, it is 





queer that we are also told that the 
enactment of legislation to af- 
ford everyone employment would 
be a very disastrous thing. Ad- 
mittedly it would be a bad thing for 
those who would like to cut wages, 
increase hours of work and make 
working conditions worse. 

The complacency of some indus- 
trial leaders is amazing. They seem 
to think the same old setup can be 
continued. Few seem to appreciate 
how drastically hours must be re- 
duced in order to provide the em- 
ployment that everyone must have. 

Regardless of everything else, 
there must be employment for all. 


Dangerous Doctrine 
From Labor 


Senator Taft, in his debate with 
Senator O’Mahoney, insisted that 
the full employment bill, which is 
receiving powerful and, we believe, 
intelligent support in and out of the 
labor movement, is really a first step 
toward communism. We wonder if 
the Senator wishes the workers of 
America to believe that they cannot 
hope for full employment unless 
they all turn “red.” 

We submit that when the senior 
Senator from Ohio raised the Com- 
munist issue he was indulging in 
arrant nonsense. 

Senator Taft says the bill, as it 
stands, doesn’t create any jobs. We 
have said that twenty times. It is 
just a declaration of principle. It 
says, in substance, that Americans 
have a right to jobs, that free enter- 
prise should be given the first chance 
to provide those jobs, but if, for any 
reason, free enterprise can’t turn the 
trick, then Uncle Sam is going to 
step in. 

When that time comes, if it ever 
does come, it will be up to Congress 
and the President to provide the 
money and to blueprint the enter- 
prises which the government will 
undertake. We don’t think either 
Congress or the Executive would re- 
nege on that sort of a pledge. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


School Again 


6641'S wonderful weather for fall,” 
said Connie. 

“It’s always like this when school 
begins,” said Barbara. “I think I'll 
associate this crispy weather with 
the first days of school as long as I 
live, long after I’m through school.” 

“Sort of looking into the future, 
aren't you?” said her mother, who 
was sorting the clothes. 

“Well, I have hopes of getting 
through,” her daughter replied. “Of 
course, this geometry course may 
keep me a schoolgirl for quite some 
time.” 

“With me it was Latin,’ 
mother said, 

“And what is killing me is short- 
hand,” came from Connie. 

“Here, Barbara, carry your things 
up with you if you’re going to your 
room,” her mother suggested. 

“T’ll take a stack if you want me 
to, Mrs. Keane,” offered Connie. 
“Then I’ll have to scoot home. I 
have to press a skirt for tomorrow, 
and practice this old shorthand.” 

“Thanks, if you will. Here are 
some towels, Just put them in the 
bathroom. I'll put them away when 
I come up.” 

As the two girls took their loads 
Mrs. Keane helped them balance the 
laundry. “Now if you just get along 
with your lessons as nicely as you’re 
doing this job, you’ve nothing to 
worry about,” she called as they 
went upstairs. 

“Mother, may I walk a piece with 
Connie?” asked Babs a few minutes 
later. 

“Yes. Take a brisk turn around 
the block. It will pep you up. And 
bring home a loaf of bread. It will 
help fill you up later.” 

As the girls walked along their 
conversation naturally turned to 
school and their friends. 

“T’m so glad Bob Stevens is back,” 
remarked Connie. “I was afraid he 
would never want to finish high 
school after being in the service.” 

“He seems to be more interested 
than any of the boys,” Babs ob- 
served. “I guess he knows what it’s 
ull about.” 


, 
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“And Gladys Jones quit her iob 


and is finishing this semester. She 
will graduate in February ” 

“T expected her back. She prom- 
ised her parents she would finish 
when she first got her job. She told 
me she was going to have an educa- 
tion no matter what. She’s going to 
be a real career woman, I think.” 

“Unless Dix gets back and 
changes her mind!” said Connie, re- 
ferring to Gladys’ sweetheart in the 
Marines. 

“He has to go on to college, his 
father says,” came from Barbara. 

“Isn’t it funny? A couple of years 
ago we just naturally supposed 
everyone in our class would go along 
and we would all graduate together, 
but so many kids dropped out to go 
to work or to war that we seem actu- 
ally surprised when we discover who 
is in classes and who isn’t.” 

“Know what made the biggest im- 
pression on me about school ?” asked 
Barbara. 

Connie shook her head. 

“Well, do you remember last year 
that woman who spoke to us at our 
Junior Union meeting? Miss Bris- 
tol was her name.” 

“Oh, yes. She was good.” 

“When a person like her thinks 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


we’re important enough to come and 
talk to us I figured she was really in- 
terested in us as young people, and 
some of what she said I’ll never for- 
get,” said Barbara. 

“T remember her. She was sent to 
us by the Central Labor Union, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes. But I’ll never forget what 
she told us about how hard the un- 
ions and the American Federation 
of Labor all worked together to help 
establish our free American public 
school system, and of the work done 
all the time to see that educations 
are possible for all of us. That night 
at home I was raving about how 
wonderful she was, and my dad got 
started and talked for over an hour 
on the subject of schools. He was 
on the school board as the labor rep- 
resentative, and he told how difficult 
it had been to get free textbooks in 
the schools. But they got them.” 

“T guess we are pretty fortunate 
at that,” Connie said thoughtfully. 
“And right now in particular I think - 
our first postwar plan should be to 
get our educations and learn all we 
can so we can keep our country out 
of another war and help keep the 
whole world out of war.” 

“And, Connie, we should try to 
encourage kids who want to drop out 
to stay in school, at least until they 
finish high school. Like Margie 
Peterson. She didn’t enroll last 
week. Let’s coax her to come back 
for senior year.” 

“That’s a deal. Let’s go over to 
her house tomorrow.” 

“O.K.,” said Babs. “But right 
now I expect I’d better get the loaf 
of bread and get home. A little high 
resolve spent on my geometry will 
help me get a diploma.” 

“Selfish beast,” taunted Connie. 
“Always thinking of yourself. But 
at that, I had better hurry home 
and get busy myself. I'll stop for 
you in the morning.” 

“T’ll be ready. Don’t be late. I 
want to have time to put up the 
Junior Union posters before class 
time.” 
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